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For the Companion. 


THE NUTTING PARTY. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis, 

“Very well, Charley,” said Mrs. Grey, “you 
may have the party on one condition.” 

“Hoeray!” shouted Charley. “All right, Mat- 
ty! Allright! We’re to have the party.” 

“{ said on one condition,” said Mrs. Grey, 
catching him by the sleeve as he was rushing 
off. “That Jack is to be fastened up securely un- 
til it is over.” 

“Ofcourse, mamma. Whatin the world would 
amonkey do at a party?” 

“A great deal of mischief, no doubt. 
fasten him up, then ?”” 

“Yes, ma’am, certainly,” and away went Char- 
ley, to talk over the grand event with Matty. He 
found her in the barn, hunting eg¢s. She ran 
with the basket into the kitchen and they both 
set off into the woods to look out the best trees 
for the next day’s frolic. There were plenty of 
nuts, and they were quite ready for gathering. 

“Won't the boys have fun?” said Charley, 
stumbling over a fallen tree in his joy. 

“And the girls. You’re going to have girls?” 
said Matty. 

“Well, I suppose so. I didn’t think about 
them. They’re not much account for any thing, 
but they can come. Yes, we’ll have girls, if you 
like, Mat.” 

“They can all come out from town in the 
noon train, mamma says, and spend the after- 
noon in the woods, and we’ll have tea about six. 
So they can get comfortably back home before 
night,” said Matty, with a little nod of her head. 
She was an old-fashioned, precise, motherly lit- 
tle thing. “Let’s make out a list, Charley. 
Mamma "il send in the invitations this after- 
noon. 


Yow’ll 


“All right. There’s Bob and Jim White”’— 

“Stop! stop till I get my paper and pencil. I 
dohope they’ll all come.” 

“0, no fear of that. They’re all ready. I gave 
them a hint of it last week. But how about the 
supper? Cakes, and candies, and all that? At 
Joe Forsyth’s they had’’—— 

“Never mind, Charley. Mamma’ll see to that. 
She’s gone to set Ann to work at a big pound 
cake, now. It’ll bea very different supper from 
any at Joe Forsyth’s, I know,”’ with a toss of 
her head. 

“O, very well. I didn’t know,” said Charley, 
nther cowed. “Go on with your list. By-the- 
ly, did you know Jack isn’t to be invited? He 
must be shut up in the barn.” 

“Jack!” gasped Matty. “Why, Charley! The 
girls all want to see Jack more than any thing 
inthe world. It’s just as if we had a menagerie. 
He has to be shut up?” 

“Yes.” Charley began to kick the bark about, 
tloomily. “It ’ll disappoint the fellows awfully. 
Suppose you go and talk to mamma about it? 
Hello, here you are, are you?” he exclaimed, as 
Mr. Jack came scrambling down from the tree 
overhead, and perched on his shoulder, listening 

as though he understood every word. 

Matty, however, composedly finished her neat 
little list of names. “T’ll go show it to mam- 
ma,” she said, holding it up for Charley to see 
Where she had written at the bottom,— 

“And if you please, mamma,—Jack.’”’ 

“Tt won’t be of any use, I’m afraid,’’ Charley 

Said, shaking his head. 

Itwas of no use. Jack had ruined too many 

of the children’s plans for pleasure for Mrs. Grey 

‘orisk any thing on his good behavior now. 

Every body who knew the Grey children knew 
the monkey which their sailor uncle had brought 
them two years ago, and had heard of his mis- 
thievous pranks. He was the greatest attrac- 


‘on of the many that made the farm a perfect 


t of delights to all the boys and girls of 
the school in town. 


But Mrs. Grey resolutely shook her head. 


“Jack must go to the barn,” she said. 


Ta t ‘ ’ Se 
Matty, ry and keep him with me,” pleaded 








Charley. ‘I don’t want to have a party without 
Jack. Jack’s just like my brother.” 
“You remember when the children were here 
on Matty’s birthday that ‘your brother’ nearly 
scratched little Jenny White’s eye out? No, 
Charley. No Jack, or no party.” 
There was no help for it. Early on the next 
morning Jack was to be locked up in one of the 
empty granaries in the barn, where all kinds of 
provision were to be made for his entertainment. 
In the meantime every body was particularly 
kind to him. Even Ann, the cook, had a pleas- 
ant word for the “‘poor baste.”’ 
Jack seemed to know that he was somehow 
under the ban, and was unnaturally subdued 
and quiet. He took up his station on a top shelf 
of the pantry and watched Mrs. Grey and Ann 
closely, while they made the big frosted cakes 
and great pans full of cookies and jumbles. 
Now and then, as she took a smoking tray of 
them from the oven, Ann threw one up to him, 
which he caught and tucked out of sight, accord- 
ing to his habit. Jack never would eat when 
any body saw him. 
The next morning was just what a nutting 
day ought to be, clear and cold, with the sun 
shining down through the half-bare branches on 
the heaps of brown leaves below—and the melt- 
ing red and gold leaves overhead. Jack was 
carried to his prison in a solemn procession by 
Charley, and Matty, and Pete, the colored boy, 
who made it as comfortable as circumstances 
would allow. Pete brought out a bag of ginger 
snaps for him and hung it out of his reach, while 
Jack sullenly eyed it. . 
“What do you put it there for?” asked Matty. 
“Cause den he got to climb for um, an’ he’ll 
have de satisfaction of thinking he done stole 
um. Him’s a reg’lar thief, Miss Matty.” 
Matty was not sure it was quite a Christian 
mode of treating a thief. ‘However, any thing 
to make him happy,” she said. 
Long before noon Charley and Matty were 
dressed and on the lawn, waiting for the first 
sound of the whistle from the train. Pete, gor- 
geous in his Sunday suit and red neck-tie, had 
marshalled every basket to be found on the 
place in a row on the porch. 
“Why, you'll have nuts enough to provision 
an army, Pete,” said Mr. Grey. 
“Yes, sah,” gravely. “‘’ Vision de army; spect 
so, sah.”’ = 
Whiz-z, came the far-off shrick of the engine, 
andin a moment the train thundered up, and 
out swarmed about twenty boys and girls on the 


glancing bright in the sun. 





“The boys ’ll be awfully sorry,” grumbled 





THE NUTTING PARTY, 


platform, down in the hollow, running up the 
slope to the house, their red and blue dresses 


“Hurrah! hurrah! Here they are!” shouted 
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“Hurrah!” shouted the boys back. Pete gave 
a wild war-whoop and rolled neck and keels 
down the hill. Matty and the girls chattered, 
and kissed, and laughed all at once. 

“Wasn't it splendid?” and ‘‘Wasn’t it jolly ?” 
and “Where were the nuts?” and “The train | 
stopped so long at the last station they were | 
quite sure it was not going on at all,” and 
“Where was Jack ?” 

Charley was struck dumb at that, and when 
Matty told what had happened, there was a sud- 
den gloom over the whole party, as though an 
exceedingly wet blanket had flapped in their 
faces. But in a moment every one had a basket 
and they were off with whoops and hollos down 
into the woods. 

For an hour or two they climbed, and pelted, 
and cracked, and ate. Nothing could be better; 
and then came a sudden pause. There was an 
enormous walnut, tree, full of nuts at the top, 
which not one of the boys could reach. Even 
Joe Small and Fred Young, who could climb 
like squirrels, shook their heads and gave it up. 


started to run, and then every boy remembered 
what his mother had said when he left home, 
and they all walked in so quietly and politely as 
to astonish themselves. 

There, in the dining-room, blazed a great fire, 
and on the supper-table a dozen wax-lights. 
There were chicken, and ham, and tongue, and 
cold turkey, and warm cakes, and every thing 
that hungry children could fancy or dream of. 

When they had finished their supper, even 
down to little Molly Young, who sipped so long 
at her white tea that the boys cast savage glances 
on her, the table was cleared, and a mysterious 
whisper went around, that now “the party” was 
to begin. In came Ann with an enormous pyr 
amid of ice-cream. 

“We had pink,” said Joe Forsyth, scornfully. 
Charley’s heart sank to his boots. But the next 
minute it went up again, for Ann appeared tri- 
umphant With another great pyramid, red at the 
base, pink in the middle and coffee colored on 
top! Joe Forsyth was dumb. 

Ann went outagain. “Cakes,” “candies,” the 
children whispered, and then looked solemnly 
at their plates, as though cakes were the last 
thing in their heads. Mrs. Grey waited, spoon 
inhand. Betty went out and stayed with Ann. 
Mrs. Grey began to look anxious. Pete went 
out and stayed with Betty. The children began 
to look anxious. 

Mrs. Grey touched the bell. There was a 
shuffling and loud talking without, and then the 
door opened, and there stood Ann with the re- 
mains of two gfeat frosted cakes on a tray, all 
broken and clawed into bits. 

“Plaze, ma’am, it’s all that’s lift!’ she gasped. 
“The small cakes is clare gone, and the candies 
upset in the pickle tub! I put’em all on the 
panthry shelves and locked the door myself.” 

Pete was behind her, his black face almost 
pale with fright. “Golly! I bet it’s dat ar Jack!” 
he said. 

“We will du the best we can,” said Mrs. Grey, 
quietly helping the ice-cream. But the children 
were too much excited to taste it as they gulped 
it down, and when Mr. Grey said, ‘‘Come on, po- 
lice, and find the robber!’”’ they all rose simulta- 
neously, and followed in a body. 

“T locked the door and bolted the winders, 
and they’re shut yet,” said Ann. 





Now there were plenty of other walnut trees, 
but they all stopped and looked disconsolately 
at that one, precisely because it could not be 
climbed. 
“It’s too bad!”’ eried Charley. 
“Golly! Look a dar!” shouted Pete, and sud- 
denly something jumped on Joe Small’s back, 
and from that to the tree and then up to the 
very topmost branches, and began to pelt the 
boys with the nuts. 

“Hooray for Jack!” 

“Broke jail! Broke jail!” 
and shouted. 

“T ought to go and tell mamma,” said Matty, 
sorrowfully, and started to the house. 

“Hurry up, Jack! The police will catch you,” 
cried the boys. Jack dashed down the nuts, 
swung by one paw and then another, leaped and 


The boys danced 


eye fixed on the house. Presently Mr. Grey was 
seen coming down the steps with Matty. The 
children all turned to look athim. “Poor Jack!” 
they said, looking back to the tree. 

Poor Jack was gone! 

Where, nobody knew. Whether the ground, 
or the tree, or the sky had swallowed the cun- 
ning creature to hide him, there was no telling. 
Gone, he certainly was. Mr. Grey laughed with 
the rest. 

“We'll hear from Jack before night,” he said. 

But Jack had disappeared utterly, and though 
the boys searched the whoie woods through, 
nothing more was seen of him. 

About six o’clock, Pete came out on the porch 
swinging the big dinner and tea bells, one in 
‘each hand. As soon as the boys heard that, they 





Charley. 





chattered in the wildest excitement, keeping one | 


| found that they were ravenously hungry, and 


“He had hidden himself in the pantry before 
you made sure,” said Mr. Grey. 
| The pantry was a scene to weep over. The 
| bits of broken cake and frosting lay thick on 
floor and shelves. In an empty salt barrel they 
found the cookies and jumbles which he had 
stored away for his future use. 

“The mizzable, thievin’ nizeah,”’ whined Pete. 
“Dar’s enough goodies spoiled dar to feed a 
Christian all de winter.” 

“And here’s flour in my sieve, and the pie- 
board out that I washed an’ put away, and a 
lump of dough made with the salt brine,’’ cried 
Betty. 

But where was Jack? Out of the pantry he 
could not have got, and in the pantry he certain, 
ly was not, so far as human eyes could tell. 

They looked on the shelves and under the shelves, 
| and in cupboards, and drawers, and behind the 
| door, and up on the ceiling. 

The boys stood open-mouthed with wonder 
and even Mr. Grey was puzzled. 

“Tl see what the baste has done to me flour- 
barrel,” said Betty, going to peep in, and then 
she jumped back with a scream, for out of the 
flour, white from head to foot, crept Master 
Jack, one of Betty’s aprons tied about his waist 
and a rolling-pin in his hand. He had been im- 
proving the lessons he learned yesterday. 

Such shouts and screams were never heard. 
Even Mr. Grey laughed till the tears came to his 
eyes. The more Betty scolded and Pete growled 
the more delighted were the boys, while Jack 
stood on the edge of the flour-barrel, whining, 
and rubbing his eyes, and winking with fun. In 
the middle of it all the whistle of the train 
sounded, and they all had to hurry away. 

“[’m so sorry the party was spoiled!” said 
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Charley. But all the children cried out that 


After ten o’clock the good people came home, 


Jack was worth all the candies and cakes in the | and went up two flights of stairs to bed, con- 
world, and they never had so much fun in all} cluding that tie girl had shown poor Hans to 


their lives, 





For the Companion. 
THE WIDOW VON BLOM. 


Good Frau Von Blom set off from her native 


Jand with a sturdy husband, two fine boys, six | 


feather beds, two chests of clothes, and three 
hundred dollars. She and good Hans had de- 
sired, for many years, to be land-holders, and 
cow-holders, and pig-holders, and they were wise 
cnough to know that the best way to accomplish 
this was to emigrate to America. 

But alas for poor Hans, he never became 
either land-holder, cow-holder, or pig-holder; he 
never even caught a glimpse ef the shores he had 
dreamed of so long and so hopefully. One even- 
ing, as he and two comrades were leaning, pipe 
in mouth, over the side of the ship, watching 
“the flres burn on the water,” he lost his bal- 
ance and fell overboard. As he was very solid, 
he went to the bottom like lead. Boats were 
lowered and the speed of the great ship was 
- slackened, but it was of no avail. Hans was 
never seen again. 

Of course the widow wept bitterly, for he was 
a good husband. The captain, to comfort her, 
said, “Madam, if you want to go back to your 
friends, ll take you, free of charge, on my re- 
turn.” 

“What!” cried the new widow, in her own 
tongue, “you want me to go back, after all my 
trouble to got here? Ono. Because one man’s 
dead is no reason why other folks shouldn’t do 
as well as they can for themsel¥Ves. Look, I’ve 
got these boys to care for.” 

After awhile they landed at New York, and 
our thrifty “frau” had scarcely touched the shore 
before her mind was made up to stay in the great 
city, instead of going West, as they had intended. 

She at once hired a little garret, into which 
she stored her six beds and two trunks. After 
a good dinner of beef and cabbage, she took her 
sons and set off for the suburbs, where she heard 
Jand could be hired for market gardens, and be- 
fore she slept her plans were all made for life! 

The next morning, before the sun was up, she 
had bribed “an early bird,” of the genus “cart- 
man,” to transport her goods, with herself and 
family on top of them, to her little hovel on the 
extreme outskirts of the great city. 

A certain Patrick Keeny, for whom the police 
had proved too much, had, with his wife, just 
vacated these premises for new ones on Ward’s 
Island; and our sturdy frau found her garden 
all planted to her hand by him! 

It took her some little time to clean the premi- 
ses to her mind, for she and Mistress Keeny held 
different views on such matters. But she did it 
most thoroughly, even to scouring every slat on 
the hen-coop and fence, and every board of the 
pig-pen. And after this was done she dashed 
pail after pail of water over all, till the little 
shanties might have gone swimming, so deter- 
mined she was to be clean. 

Then she took a few pieces of gold from her 
great bag, locked her door, and left little Karl 
outside, by way of a watch dog, and went forth 
to buy her furniture. Twelve dollars did it, and 
there was no lack of table, chairs, bedsteads, 
pots, kettles and pans, or of a tiny charcoal fur- 
nace, with which to cook out of doors. 

And she did more than this in the hour she 
was gone. She induced the furniture man, 
through a Dutch boy, who, having come in on 
an errand, acted as interpreter, to hire little Hans 
for two dollars a week and his board, as she had 
nothing for him to do, for, added she, ‘The great 
enemy gets hold of idle boys.” 

Before Hans knew where he was, he had a 
muster, and she was off to her new home with- 
out him. 

She had trained these boys not only to obey 
their parents, but also to obey everybody else 
who had the least control over them; and she 
left Hans with these words: ‘Do what this man 
tells you, and do it as long as he tells you, and 
come and let me know on Sunday if he’s a good 
man.” 

The new master had a large, airy cellar, filled 
with cheap goods, and in it was a great quanti- 
ty of bedstead slats, which were too long and too 
rough to be used. So, after a noble dinner, he 
set Hans to work sawing them off and smooth- 
ing them; a job which seemed to please him 
greatly, for he laughed and talked very fast in 
Dutch, not a word of which his master under- 
stood. ‘ 

At tea time he was again called into the kitch- 
en, and them the man and his wife went out to 
spend the evening at a neighbor’s, forgetting all 
about him. As the servant girl could not talk 
Dutch, she went up to her room and left him to 
himself. 








his room. 

They had just dropped asleep when they were | 
awakened by a tremendous crash, as if the walls | 
of the house had fallenin. They rose and looked | 
from the window into the street, but all was | 
calm and quiet there. Then they looked out 
at the rear window, and then were startled by 
seeing a bright light shining from their cellar 
windows into the yard. 

The good man went down, followed by his 
wife, and there, to their surprise, stood the new 
boy with the huge pile of slats lying all about 
him, where he had brought them down by mis- 
take, working as vigorously as if it were but 
noon day! He had four lanterns, which he had 
found in the shop, and had filled himself, to light 
up the dark place! 

The master talked fast and loud in English, 
and the boy talked faster and louder in Dutch; 
while the good woman seeing her husband’s 
mistake in not giving him directions to stop 
work at nightfall, stood still and laughed heart- 
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“leew thought the man was blaming him for 
not doing more, when he pointed to the finished 
slats and tried to apologize by rubbing his 
sleepy eyes and talking Dutch, which only made 
matters worse. 

Feeding people well, will make peace whether 
people can understand each other’s words or not. 
That shows them that we mean they shall live 
and thrive. 

The master of little Hans knew this; and after 
putting out all his lanterns, he took him up into 
the dining-room, where his wife spread before 
him all the nice things she could find in her pan- 
try. She had a real mother’s heart, although 
she had no children of her own; and she could 
searcely keep back her tears when she saw the 
poor fellow so cheerful and good-natured, though 
working till almost midnight. She stroked his 
shoulders and arms, and said, with a pitiful tone, 
“Poor boy, tired.” 

Hans at length understood that he was being 
pitied, and kept saying that he was not tired. 
If you’d seen the supper he ate you would have 
believed that he was hungry, whether he was 
tired or not! 

When he was satisfied, his kind master led him 
up stairs to a neat little room, and at sight of 
the bed the poor fellow laughed outright, and 
cried “Gute! gute!” 

Before he left him, his new friend made one 
effort to do him good, by pointing upward and 
saying, in a solemn voice, ‘God is in heaven.” 
A deep solemnity fell on the boy’s face, and he 
replied, “‘ Ya, Gott ist in himmel.” 

The next morning Hans was early at the bright 
tools, which seemed to have a magic charm for 
him. He made himself so useful about the store, 
and picked up the language so rapidly, that his 
master could not spare him even when his moth- 
er would have been glad of his help with the veg- 
etables, which were now ready for market. He 
raised his wages very soon, and the good widow 
concluded she could get on with little Karl. 

Mr. Patrick Keeny had concluded, on the 
whole, that he cared less about being a land- 
holder than a whiskey-drinker, and reflecting on 
the sea of whiskey which his bit of land and his 
shanty would buy, he walked out, when in a so- 
ber mood, and made our little Dutch widow an 
offer, at which even speculators would have 
jumped! 

“Me speak English vera gut, so you no cheat 
me,”’ she said. “I give you one five dollar afoo 
dis witness-man, my neighbor, dat you will sell 
for what you say, and let me pay you every year, 
von five hundred dollars, till he all pay up; and 
me go ask minister, where my boys be Sunday 
school.” 

Pat took the five dollars, and sat on an up- 
turned butter tub, in the shadow of his old home, 
till the widow returned, out of breath, with haste. 

“Ya!” she cried, “‘the minister say I may buy, 
and he send good man to write paper for yous 
and for mes.” 

The bargain was made; and as fast as the lit- 
tle widow went up, poor Patrick Keeny and his 
wife went down! 

This family wrought hard and were prudent, 
but they were not selfish. They always had a 
loaf or a pillow for a wanderer, whether a coun- 
tryman of their own or not, and the blessing of 
“the diligent” rested upon them. 

Central Park was cut in a way which left the 
widow Von Blom a front view of it; and her 
land rose so rapidly that she has since sold it for 
a large price. The brown stone mansions which 
are now rising there, do not look much like the 
shanty she bought from Patrick Keeny. 

She no longer carries vegetables to the mar- 
ket-men in bags, on her shoulders, but has a neat 
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sons take care of, and the produce of which they 
bring to the city with two fine horses, while their 
mother raises garden flowers and sweet herbs as 
her part of the work. 

Suppose, when poor Hans was drowned, his 
widow had sat down in despair and lived on her 
three hundred dollars and her feather beds while 
they lasted. Where would they all have been 
to-day? 

How comfortable many poor people might be 
if they had a quarter part of the energy of little 
Widow Von Blom! J. D. C. 

or - 
MY LITTLE LADY, 
Daintily dressed 
In her Sunday best, 
Walks my little lady. 
Her frock is white, and worked all round; 
Her sleeves with bonny bows are bound; 
A sash as blue as summer skies, 
Yet not so blue as her sweet eyes, 
Clasps my little lady. 
Such fairy shoes, so small and neat, 
Are made to hold her tiny feet. 
Her socks are worked, so tight and trim, 
And softly clasp each mottled limb 
Of my little lady. 
Her hair beneath a string of pearls 
Escapes in golden, shining curls; 
The pearls are of the rainbow’s hue, 
Her curls like sunny beams burst through; 
Bright little lady. 
With many a blush and many a smile, 
That tell of a heart so free from guile, 
But show forth a touch of pride the while, 
Daintily dressed 
In her Sunday best, 
Walks my little lady. 
—_————_+or—__—_——_ 
For the Companion. 
WHY SHE KEPT HER. 

“Do you want a girl, ma’am?” 

Mrs. Jackson shook her head and shut the 
door. 

“‘She’s rather good looking,” said Miss Belinda, 
the maiden aunt. “Tipsy, though, like as not. 
I’m sure she don’t walk straight.” 

“T do need a girl of about her age,” said Mrs. 
Jackson; “but I can’t take one from the street. 
I was just thinking of going to the intelligence 
office, but I believe I'll wait till to-morrow.” 

Still the girl’s face haunted her. It was an or- 
dinary looking face, with honest eyes. The 
cheeks were pale, and she feared through suffer- 
ing. Sometimes she wished she had taken the 
girl in and questioned her. 

Presently Vine Jackson came in, a bright, 
wild-eyed, gypsyish face, laughing under its 
crimson hood, almost always laughing, but to- 
day a little darker and more pathetic. 

“Mother,” she said, ‘“‘there’s a girl just about 
my age, sitting on Dr. Low’s steps. She looks 
strangely, and the boys are making fun of her. 
I spoke to her as I passed, and she cried, in a 
loud whisper, ‘I’m starving.’ Mother, she looked 
frightful.” 

“Go and tell her to come here,” said Mrs. 
Jackson, “and take her into the kitchen and give 
her food.” 

“Lud, Roxy,” said Aunt Melinda, “I do b’lieve 
you'd hev all the beggars in creation if they 
come here. The crecter’s a thief, like’s not, and 
just wants to find the way to the spoons.” 

Vine had gone out for the girl at once. She 
was no longer sitting on Dr. Low’s steps, but 
Vine saw her leaning against the corner house, 
as if too weak to stand by herself. 

“Mother says if you will come to the house 
you shall have something to eat.” 

The girl turned her shining eyes with a wist- 
ful, eager gaze at the charming face, now light- 
ed with the beauty of charity, and without a 
word followed her. 

“It’s the same one I thought it was,’’ said Mrs. 
Jackson to herself, as she watched the ravenous 
gestures of the hungry girl. 

“How long have you been out of work ?” 

“Over two weeks, ma’am,” was the low reply. 
“I stayed with Mrs. Grady, but she died three 
days ago, and I’ve been wild with hunger ever 
since. I can work well, ma’am; I can wash and 
iron, and I’d do any thing for a home, no matter 
for pay.” 

“Where are you staying, now?” 

“I’m notstaying anywhere, ma’am. I laid for 
two nights under doorsteps. Folks has now and 
then given me a bit of bread, but generally they 
turn me away.” ™ 

“You have been living out, then.” 

“Yes’m;” with a sudden downcast look. 


_ have you a certificate of good charac- 
ter?” 


“‘No’m,” was the sad reply. 

“Who did you live with?” 

“A Mrs. Walker, and she was very good to 
me. 1 was there since my mother died, and that 





little place farther up on the island, which her 


was ’most a year.” 


— = 
“What made you leave?” 

“Why, ma’am’’—the girl’s face crimsoned, an 
she stammered—“I—I took something;” 
bursting into tears, she sobbed bitterly, 
Vine, who was standing near, made UP a fys 
of disyust, and shook her head. 7 
“What did you take?” 

“T took a ring, and it was gold. I didn’t ky, 
it was gold, or I should have been frightens 
Then she dismissed me.” 

“Tecan hardly wonder,” said Mrs. Jacksyy 
gravely. “Why did you not, when you fo; 
the ring, go directly to her?” 

“I didn’t find it, ma’am; it was worse thy 
that,” sobbed the girl, convulsively, “{__ 
took it out of her box.” 

“She might have sent you to jail,” said \; 
Jackson. : 

“I know she might, but I begged so hard! J 
never stole any thing before, and I told he 
wouldn’t take as much as a pin all my life Joy 
if she-would keep me. But she said, No, I ng 
go, and go without a character. If anylojy 
called there she said she would tell the exay 
truth.” 

“Have you told this story to any one dy” 
asked Mrs. Jackson. 

“‘No’m; nobody has asked me.” 

“Where are your clothes?” 

“T’ve left them at an old shop; but I could yy 
them again. The man knowed my father.” 
Mrs. Jackson went up stairs. Vine follow 
her. 

“Mamma, are you going to take that thief” 
asked the girl, indignantly. 

“T am very much inclined that way,”’ said My 
Jackson. “She has told her story, and thro 
herself upon my mercy. I rather like the gig 
and I need one as strong as she is.” 

“T shouldn’t feel safe a moment,” Vine p 
sponded. ‘I shouldn’t dare to go to sly 
nights.” 

“But if I turn her off, where will she go, Vine! 
She might have kept the whole story to hers: 
I think she is an honest girl. I do not thinks 
will be likely to yield ‘to such a temptuti 
again.” 

“T hate a thiet!”’ exclaimed Vine, her ey 
blazing. 

Mrs. Jackson was silent. In a few mome 
she turned to her daughter with a grave look. 

“My dear, let me tell you astory,’’ she s: 
gently. 

“There was a little girl who lived in a ples 
ant village in the State of New York. Herp: 
ents were both dead when she was yet an inf 
under seven. Her friends and relatives,t 
her. Now she was with onc, now with anothe 
as the respective familics were willing to tal 
her. 

“The poor child grew up, not as you have,u 
der the care of loving parents. She was workd 
cruelly hard. I don’t think she had the taintd 
dishonesty in her blood; but sometimes, key 
with but poor and meagre clothes, as well 
food, she grew desperate. 

“One day she took a valuable jewel and s 
creted it. If she could only possess enough 
enable her to run away, she thought it would 
the best method of helping herself. She knevi 
was wrong, but still the sense of injustice stu 
her, and made her morbid and wicked. 

“She stole several articles and was found 0 
No mercy was shown her—helpless orphan t 
she was—but she was called by every vile nam 
and almost turned out into the street. 

“[ say almost. There was an aunt, the } 
est of them all, who lived alone. She came ov 
just when the family council was in session, 
quictly asked to have the child given to her. 
was gladly done, though the same spiteful wa 
and names were used. 

“The poor frightened child found in that a 
the true friend of her life. No reference 
ever made to the crime, nothing was locked "4 
as in the other homes, every confidence see 
to be reposed in her. Gentleness, tenders 
and trust did the work. The little girl, thow 
never directly spoken to upon the wickedues 4 
stealing, abhorred the sin that had caused het 
fall. She grew gentle, and loving, and tratli 
To-day she is honored as a friend, a wilt ‘ 
mother; a member of a Christian church and 
dispenser of some bounty to the poor. * 
must not hate that miserable child, Vine™ 
your mother was that poor little orphan % 
and she knows what it is to have the fingt 
scorn pointed at her.” 

“O mother!’ 

Vine said nothing more, but came fo 
and kissed her, the warm tears in her eyes 

“Your great-aunt Belinda, my aunt, Wa 
one who was hardest and cruellest to m¢,' 
that is all past, and she has come to me for 
home, which I willingly give her. If I keep® 
girl, it would be best not to mention the 


a, 





child’s transgression to her. Do you thish 
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ad better keep her, dear, and give he 


— 
~~ [io do better ?” 

“Yes, mother,” said Vine, softly, “and we wilt 
Soned, aj I. try and help her to be good.” M. A. D 
nS; wi a 
y. 

NEVE Ys 

€ UP a fis IT NEVER PAYS, 


It never pays to fret and growl 
When fortune seems our foe; 
The better bred will push ahead 
‘And strike the braver blow. 


idn’t kn: 
min t ko For luck is work, 


frightens, ‘And those who shirk 
Should not lament their doom, 

But yield the play, 

1 Jacksoy , 





And clear the way 
You fou That better men have room. 
It never pays to wreck the health 
In drudging after gain, 
And he is sold who thinks that gold 
Is cheapest boneht with pain. 
An humble lot, 
A cosy cot, 
TIave tempted even kings, 
For station high, 


VOrse thay 


y. “Hy 


” said My 


30 hard! J That ar iil buy, 
Cat pe gs. 
told her Not oft contentmen ng 
LY life lone It never pays! a blunt refrain 
N bs Well worthy ofa song, 
No, Tus For age and youth must learn this truth, 
lf anybody That nothing pays that’s wrong. 


The good and pure 
Alone are sure 
To bring prolonged success, 
While what is right 
In Heaven’s sight 
Is always sure to bless, 


l the exay 
One else” 
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For the Companion. 
IN THE MANGROVES. 
A Tale of Ecuador. 
In Five CuartTers.—Cnap. IV. 


T could gy 
father.” 
ne followed 


that thief” 


tions not being fashionable among the Cayapas. 


half-canoe was then let down. 
probably relatives, laid pieces of beef on the 
corpse, and the grave was filled up. 
not have been very deep, for the whole proceed- 
ing scarcely lasted half an hour. 


air with shrieks, but no sooner was it over, than 


departure, and before dark not a soul was there. 





After the fright of the Italian, the doctor no 
honzer objected to a hasty retreat from their} 
amping eround, and before sundown, they had | 
yeun their march. The doctor insisted on tak- 
ing his spade, &e., but his companion declared | 
he would be burned at the stake rather than 
have any thing more to do with these instru- 
ments of torture, so the other had to bear the 
Mnrden alone. 

When it was pitch-dark they stopped to rest, 
wut before daylight set off again, halting only to 
isten whenever the crackle of a branch or the 
hatter of the monkeys attracted their attention, 
yutno human presence disturbed them. 

The descent of the mountain was much more 
apid than the ascent had been, and thesun was 
till high when they reached the river, and with 
nervy of jubilation, discovered their canoe. 

Now their toils were over. Soon thev could 
vach the abodes of men, where they might rest 
heir weary and ill-used limbs. Even the doc- 
ors desire for gold, which before so inflamed 
him, was now completely extinguished. 

Their appearance was by no means prepossess- 

nz. Their forced’ retreat through the thorny 
shes had given the finishing touch to their 
vilet, and their clothes now hung in tatters from 
heir bodies. This did not matter while they 
ere in their own boat, but the thought was not 
nagreeable one, that they would not be able to 
plenish their wardrobe before they reached Es- 
mereldas, 
The disappointed gold-seekers rowed rapidly 
own the stream, till they approached the mouth 
{ the Cavyapas, and met the in-coming tide. 

Just before them was a large Indian village, 
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nd the ebb-tide, that they might not be seen in 
passing, and might also have the advantage of 
he stream to guide them. 

They therefore drew tht boat into the bushes, 
And then climed up the bank, where they reached 
alittle plateau covered with trees, from whence 
hey could see plainly the opposite shore without 
the possibility of being observed themselves. 

To their astonishment they perceived that they 
ere directly opposite a clearing, though no 
louse Nor sign of cultivation was to be seen. 
They also noticed that it was surrounded by a 
low wall of stone. 

What could it be? But as this did not con- 
en them, they soon dismissed it from their 
thoughts. It was more to the point to find a 
comfortable spot where they might wait, and 
this soon presented itself in a mossy bank, under 


® palm, on which it was luxury to.recline and 
smoke, 
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Before long the doctor noticed movements on 
he Opposite hank. He sprang to his fect, and 
looking through his little telescope, could discern 
hot only a crowd of men already in the clearing, 
but a pair of boats coming up the river, then 
another pair, and presently a little ficet. 

It Was now evident that the place was an In- 
dian cemetery, and a funcral was about to take 
Place. Of this the two foreigners were not the 
least interested spectators. : 
The funcral procession came from the village 
low, the canoes being for those only who could 
sag Six men bore the coffin, a half-ceanoe, 
“wed through the‘middle, on cables or bark- 
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|} gained his point. 


nd they deemed it prudent to lie by till dark | 





The ceremony was soon over, long funeral ora- 


They stood for awhile by the open grave, the 
Some persons, 


It could 


While it was going on the women filled the 


the men left the cemetery and the women fol- 
lowed immediately. The boats also took their 


At this the retired gold-diggers were greatly 
pleased, for they had anticipated that a night- 
watch might be left. Presently the doctor re- 
marked to his friend, ‘‘We have arrived here at 
a fortunate time, amigo. Not in vain shall we 
have visited the Cayapas River!” 

His companion did not appreciate the force of 
this remark. 

The naturalist continued, “There yonder lic 
treasures, free and unguarded, for which other 
explorers have spent immense labors in vain.” 

The Italian was still in the dark. 

“T mean the skeletons of the Cayapas Indians, 
a specimen of which not a single museum con- 
tains, not even the British Museum.” 

“What! vou would not exhume the corpse 
just buried?” 

“No, we can do nothing with a fresh corpse; 
but a skeleton out of one of the oid graves—per- 
haps a couple—I musthave. Itseems as though 
I had kept my spade and been delayed here for 
the very purpose. 

To the young Italian this body-snatching pro- 
ject was by no means a welcome episode in their 
“pleasure-trip,” but the Frenchman, fired with 
enthusiasm at the service he was about to ren- 
der “science,” and the fame he would acquire, 


They awaited impatiently the darkness and 
the turn of the tide, and then with the little light 
furnished by the first quarter of the moon, they 
east their boat loose and soon gained the oppo- 
site shore, avoiding, however, the regular land- 
ing-place. 

It was not without some secret tremor that 
they clambered up the bank, gun in one hand, 
spade in the other, and entered the graveyard. 

It was a wild spot, this city of the dead. Soft, 
broad-icaved herbaceous plants encumbered the 
¢round and cast dim shadows on the graves 
which almost seemed like the ghosts of the de- 
parted. 
But the doctor was no sentimentalist, and set 
immediately to work in search of a suitable 
grave. Presently he found two old mounds al- 
most covered with bushes, (which would hide 
the desecration) and near the canoe. 

Laying his gun against a wooden cross, he 
began to dig with fiery zeal. All around was 
the stillness of death, and even Torquato began 
to feel a little more secure, and offered to help. 
The ground was soft, and soon the spade struck 
wood, and the doctor was overjoyed at the spec- 
tacle of a perfect skeleton. 

By their united efforts they succeeded in rais- 
ing the half-canoe which served for a coffin, and 
the doctor shovelled the bones into the bag which 
|had held their implements, with as much cool- 
ness as though they had been potatoes, and not 
the remains of a human being, which they were 
thus desecrating. While they were doing this, 
Torquato thought he heard a rustling—but when 
they listened, all was still. 

The doctor was not wholly satisfied with his 
acquisition. He now proposed to take a skull 
from the adjoining grave, but hark! again a 
rustling sound, and a dark shadow crossed an 
open space near them. They knew that if the 
Indians discovered them in this nefarious busi- 
ness, their lives would be the forfeit, 

Torquato had already seized the spade and 
glided off towards the boat, and the doctor re- 
luctantly followed. 
mal prowling about, but he did not wait to see. 


the river as fast as his feet would carry him. 


Torquato had already loosed the canoe, and in 
two minutes more they were afloat. 


| in perfect silence. 
| place they found it in unusual commotion. 


boat filled with Indians passed up the river. 


It might be some wild ani- 


Taking up his load under his arm he made off to 


The ebb-tide now favored them, and steering 
to the opposite bank, they allowed it to carry 
| them down the stream, so as to pass the village 
When they came abreast the 


A large fire burned on the bank, and many of 
the Indians seemed to be lighting torches at it. 
Suddenly the clatter of oars was heard and a 


It was not long before they had left the Caya- 
pas River, and the doctor now ventured to speak 
aloud and express his regret that they had not 
stayed long cnough to cover up the grave they 
had robbed. Then the suspicions of the Indians 
would not have been awakened, and they might 
have returned at their leisure for other speci- 
mens. But his companion made no answer and 
they pursued their voyage in silence. 

In the Tola they were met by a fresh breeze, 
which counteracted the effect of the tide, and di- 
minished their speed. Towards morning it be- 
gan to rain heavily, and they longed for light, 
that they might not unawares run out into the 
open sea, . As they turned a bend to the north- 
west the clouds for a moment divided, the light 
broke through and they caught a glimpse before 
them of the village. They could even distin- 
guish the houses, and felt that soon they would 
be in safety and at case. 

But though the village was not half a league 
distant it was not easy to reach it, for the tide 
had now changed and was against them. Still, 
wearied as they were, they would not halt, 
though it rained so heavily as to remind the doc- 
tor of the American who declared the India rub- 
ber trees were alone able to exist there, since 
they brought their waterproof coats into the 
world with them. 

They made slow progress, but had now come 
so far as plainly to perceive the houses of 
the village, even through the rain, when the doc- 
tor chanced to turn his head and discovered that 
they were followed by four canoes. 

He immediately steered towards the left bank, 
so that, for the time, at least, they would be hid- 
den by the bend. 

But what if they were really pursued ? 

The Indians are renowned for their speed in 
rowing, so there was no hope of escaping by 
flight. 

The Italian flung the spade and pickaxe over- 
board and advised the doctor to do the same 
with his anatomical specimen. But the latter 
would not give up so rashly the fruit of all his 
toiland anxiety. Perhaps there was no danger; 
if they were only once on shore they could de- 
fend themselves effectually with their guns. 
They could no longer take refuge in the man- 
groves. At high water they could have hidden 
securely behind the foliage, but now it was low 
water—there was a space of several feet between 
the boughs and the mud bank, which was now 
fully exposed. They had not thought of this, 
but it was too late to take any other course, and 
so running their boat as far as possible into the 
mud, they determined to await the issue. 
The canoes now appeared round the bend, and 


adventurers cherished a hope that they were not 
pursued, and that the Indians might pass with- 
out observing them. But this hope almost ex- 


pired when it became unmistakably evident that 


stream. 


round in astonishment. 
and appeared to be consulting with each other. 


would pass. 


and how shall we escape?” 


what to expect if they fellow.” 


would decide their fate. 


the bow flew round towards the iugitives. 

Another shout to inform the rest of their par 
ty, and not a doubt remai.ed that they were it 
pursuit. 
robbery so soon was inconccivable, unless, in 


alarm. 


sack with his booty into the waves, but his de 
cision came too late. 


footstep. 
(To be coutinued.) 


as they still kept the middle of the stream the 


the Indians were in search of something in the 


As soon as they had obtained an uninterrupted 
view of the river and found not a single boat in 
view, they suddenly ceased rowing and looked 
Some of them stood up 


Above, towards the other side of the lagoon, was 
a little island of mangroves, and two of the ca- 
noes steered towards it, while the two others fol- 
lowed the main arm, and in a few moments 


“Now we shall have it,” whispered Torquato ; 
“it is plain enough that they are in search of us, 


“QO, when it comes to the last,’’ said the 
Frenchman, “‘we can take to the firm land, and 
then a premonitory shot or two will show them 


The other did not reply; for the canoes were 
now near and full in sight, and the next mo .cnt 
On they cam , but— 
would they really pass? Suddenly - ioud ery 
broke from one of the canoes, and ‘1 an instant 


How they could have discovered the 


deed, the form secn in the graveyard was a 
watchman, who had immediately given the 


The doctor would have been glad to cast the 


They were now high on 
the muddy bank, which would betray even a 


Withdrawing still more behind the overhang- 
ing branches of the mangroves, they waited till 
the sound had passed away. Whatall this might 
mean they could not conjecture, but at all events 
it was well to be out of the way, and they now, 
therefore, steered out into the middle of the cur- 
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POPULATION OF THE 


The increase in some of the States is very 
small, but none of them show any falling off, 
except New Hampshiré, which is the onfy State 


——~@o——__—_—_. 


STATES. 


in the Union that has absolutely diminished in 
population during the last decade. The greatest 
proportional gain in any State is that of Nevada; 
but as it was the smallest of the States when it 
was admitted, this is no more than what was ta 
have been expected. The largest actual gain is 
in Ilinois—over cight hundred thousand, which 
brings her up to within two hundred and fifty 
thousand of Ohio, but leaves her as before, the 
fourth State in population. The relative order 
of the States as to population is not materially 
changed, but Missouri outstrips Indiana, and 
becomes the fifth State. Indiana is the sixth, 
Massachusetts is the seventh, and then follow 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, Georgia, Michi- 
gan, Iowa, Wisconsin, North Carolina, and Ala- 
bama—in all, sixteen States, which have upward 
of one million inhabitants. In 1860 there were 
but eleven such. Jowa has made the greatest 
jump inrank. She was the nineteenth in 1860; 
she is now the thirteenth. North Carolina, on 
the other hand, stood twelfth in 1860, and now 
drops to the fourteenth place, and Alabama now 
stands as the sixteenth, whereas she was the 
thirtecnth ten years ago. 
———_—_+or—___—_———— 
For the Companion. 

FARMER JENKINS’ JACKET. 
“Any body that ’ll take what don’t belong to. 
em, even if it aint wuth more’n a pin, is a thicf, 
and I don’t care who ’tis, Miss Helen,” said 
Farmer Jenkins, as he toasted his feet by the 
kitchen fire, while waiting for water to heat, that 
he might thaw out the barn pump. 

“It makes you feel mighty mean, stealin’ 
does,” he continued, after a few moments; “I 
never stole but once, and TPIl tell you how 
’twas,. 

“You know when I was a youngster, I lived 
down on the Medder Farm with Square Peters. 
Wal, Jake Fisher, he hired ont there one sum- 
mer, and one day when we was to work together 
on the ma’sh,” says he,— 

“<Old Flint’s pears are about ripe, Bill’ 
“You didn’t know old Sam Flint, I s’pose, 
Miss Helen?” 

“Sam Flint’s father, do you mean?” 

“Tou” 

“T have heard of him, but I do not think I ever 
saw him.” 

“Wal, Jake, says he, 
them pears, Bill.’ 

«<«T don’t want none,” says T. 

“They're the best lookin’ pears you ever saw,’ 
says he, ‘and we can git some to-night as easy’s 
not. It "ll be fun.’ 

“Wal, after a while he kinder coaxed me into 
it; sol told him I'd go. 

“At that time I had anew jacket,—blue broad- 
cloth,—real nice cloth, ’twas. It cut me a little 
*bout the armsize, but ’twas a fust-rate jacket; 
and when I’d done work evenin’s, I used to put 
it on. So that night I put on the jacket, and 
Jake and me went over to Flint’s orchard. When 
we got down there Jake, says he,— 

“Bill, you are the lightest; you git up into 
the tree.’ 

“So I stripped off my jacket and tossed it 
down, and I was up in that tree quicker’n wink. 
I was spry as acat in them days. Wal, I'd jest 
gin one shake, and the pears were beginnin’ to 
rattle down, when up come old Sam. 

“‘Qho-o-0-o!’ says he, growlin’ away, ‘now 
I’ve ketched ye, stealin’ my pears!’ 

“Jake, he cut and run, an’ it didn’t take me 
long to drop out of that tree, and then IT made 
pretty quick time, too, ’thout stoppin’ to pick up 
my jacket. I heerd old Sam, growlin’ agin 
when he got there. 

“<Ur-r-r-r! Them fellers have got off; but onc 
on ’em’s left his jacket!’ 

“Says I to myself, ‘You’re a goner this time, 
Bill! You’ll be hung, now!’ 

“Next day I happened along by old Sam’s, 
and I seen him out by the barn. 

«Some fellers tried to hook my pears last 
night,’ says he. 

““Did they?’ says I. ‘Who was they?” 

“«T dunno,’ says he, “more’n nothin’.’ 

“Didn’t you ketch ’em?’ says I. 

“ ‘No,’ says he; ‘but one on ’em left his 
jacket.’ 

“Did? says I. 
it?’ 

“*A new one,’ says he; ‘blue broadcloth; 2 
fust-rate piece of cloth.’ 

*«T knew that as wellas he did, but I didn’t tell 
him so. He went in and fetched it out to let me 
see. 

“<That’s a fust-rate jacket,’ says 1; ‘what you 
goin’ todo with it?’ 

“Guess I shall sell it,’ says he; ‘I haint got 
any body that it ’Il fit.’ 

“<How much be you goin’ to ask for it? 
says I. 





‘Let’s have some of 


1 


“What kind of a jacket was 





@OBsut two dollars,” sys i T's wath 
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more’n that. Should think it might be just| The second day of the carnival presented the 
Try it on, an’ let’s 


about right for you, Bill. 
see.’ 
“So I put it on. 
“*That’s a good fit,’ says he. 
“*Wal, I can’t give no two dollars,’ says I 


was drivin’. 


“Wal, Bill,’ says he, ‘if you want it, I'll let 


you have it for a dollar, seein’ it’s you.’ 
“‘No,’ says I; ‘I haint got no dollar to give 
but I’ll give yer fifty cents for it.’ 


“**No, yer don’t!’ says he. ‘It’s wuth a sight | and pea-nuts, and laughed immoderately. Every 
I can’t let you have it for that, 


more’n that! 
Bill.’ 


“So I went off; but I was dreadful afraid 
Squire Peters would hear of it, or would ask me 


where ’twas, or somethin’. 


“You see, twas a second-hand jacket he’d 
bought cheap somewheres for me—but it looked | 


food as new. 


“°?Twa’n’t many days before I was down to | 


Sam Flint’s agin. 
“Sold that jacket yet?’ says I. 
‘No,’ says he. 
wants it.’ 


“Tell ye what ’tis,’ says I, ‘I’M give yer sev- 
enty-five cents for that jacket, and not a cent 


more.’ 


“Wal, Bill,’ says he, ‘seein’ it’s you, I’ll let 


you have it for that!’ 
“So he fetched it out, an’ I walked off with it 


and [ haint taken nothin’ that don’t belong to 


me, sence.” 


“That was a good lesson and cheaply learned,’ 


temarked Miss Helen. 


“Wal—yes—’twas! Cost meseventy-five cents, 


an’ I didn’t git a single pear, nuther! 


year gittin’ that seventy-five cents. 


“I was only a boy, yer see, an’ Squire Peters 
was plaguy mean with me; and I don’t care 


who knows it. 
to git some schoolin’; but he didn’t.” 


And with a sigh Farmer Jenkins arose, lifted 
the kettle of boiling water from the fire and 
His wisdom had been 
That is a costly school. 
Get yours more casily—by the experience of oth- 


marched out to the barn. 
learned by experience. 


ers. M. T. C. 


—_+o+ 


THE CARNIVAL IN WASHINGTON. | chronicle that.” 


From a Correspondent. 


The word carnival admits of many definitions, 
It means, in Rome, the maddest va- 
garies and the wildest freaks of humor, unbri- 
dled license, so that to give a man a little stab 
with a little stiletto, or to knock down and tread 
under foot a poor pale-faced Yankee, who couldn’ , 
see the fun, are readily excused under the plea Another sight, that was more odd than attract- 
that it was carnival time, and one cannot always 


I suppose. 


be sober, » 


An old Dutch minister riding with us in the 
Cars, whose round, beardless, benignant face gave 
one the impression that there was a good deal 
of fun in him, gravely asserted that it should be 
called the carnal evil. Did you ever hear of such 


a thing? 


, | siderably shortened, as the motley group, head- 
takin’ off the jacket an’ startin’ up the team I 


‘Can’t find any body that 


But you 
bee seventy-five cents in them days was wuth as 
much as five dollars now; an’ I'd been a whole 


He'd oughter gin me a chance 
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maddest, merriest, funniest spectacle, doubtless, 
that ever appeared in American streets. Good old 
Dea. Jones stood on the corner; and though the 
deacon is a solemn man, yet his visage was con- 


ed by the “king of misrule,” gorgeous in purple 
and gold, came by in his triumphal car. 

It is impossible to catalogue the procession. 
The avenue was crowded with delighted specta- 
tors. ‘Jonathan’ was there on a broad grin, 
and conntry delegations munched gingerbread 


window in every building blossomed human 
heads, and even the roofs cropped out in merry 
faces. Shouts of laughter and exclamations of 
delight sounded on all sides. Every man, wom- 
an and child, down to the infants in arms, 
scemed to be on their best behavior. 

The avenue was filled with the mummers. 
Bands stationed at different points discoursed 
sweet music. In front of where we stood, three 
giants, ten feet high, danced wiith as many 
dwarfs. 

Mother Goose was well illustrated. There was 
“the old woman who lived in a shoe,” and the 
shoe seemed bursting with its living frtight. 
The old mother wore a sardonic mask, and a cap 
with limp ruffles, that draggled over her terrible 
nose. As to the children, every ene was doing 
his best to make her uncomfortable. 

“Mary” was there with her “little lamb,” but 
her face was so sheepish that it was hard to tell 
one from the other. “Boy Blue,” “Jack, the 
Giant Killer,” with a head of mammoth propor- 
tions in his fat hands, “Daffy Down Dilly,” 
“Jack Horner,” with his famous pie, ‘Old King 
Cole,”’ “Jack Spratt and his Wife,” “Jack and 
Jill,” “Little Red Riding Hood,” and the wolf 
that personated her grandmother, “Old Mother 
Hubbard and her Dog, and many more forcible 
illustrations of that old nursery book. 

One of the funniest spectacles was that of a 
ear full of jolly reporters. Horace Greeley, with 
face four times its natural size, reclined upon an 


’ 


with pens like broom-handles. One who seemed 
to be the chief, gave out the items, and some of 
them were very funny. 

“Lady in blue looking at me; chronicle that.”’ 
“Old Sol has gone out to take a snooze; put 
that down.” “President Grant is not smoking; 
“The fools are all dead, or 
gone to the carnival; put that down.” At that 
moment, as he caught sight of us, two portly 
hodies, he exclaimed, ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Opendyke 
in town; chronicle that.” And at it they went, 
with pens like ploughs, their ludicrous faces, 
stolid and unchanging, oddly contrasting with 
t their comical movements. 


ive, was a cart full of frogs, and they were leap- 
ing and croaking, to the great delight of the chil- 
dren. 

President Grant was represented, with the Vice- 
President at his side, the masks being perfect 
likenesses of each; and as they walked arm in 
arm together, the crowd cheered convulsively, 
nearly choked with laughter. Several of the 


editorial chair, and all around him were masks, | 


| large slates the texts they had learned. 


There was not much evil visible, however, in 
the laughing faces we encountered in Washing- 
ton, as we walked down Fifteenth Street to the 
avenue. On the first day of the recent carni- 
val. Mother and son, Dinah and the baby, 
grandpa and grandma, and every uncle and aunt 
that could get out, seemed to be in that crowd. 
Such a motley gallery of faces as that which 
stretched White House-ward, and the contending 
stream that noisily moved Capitol-ward, I never 
saw before. White, black and yellow, straight 
noses, Jew noses and flat noses. 

The jolliest people, by all odds, were the blacks. 
With huge California oranges in one hand, and 
a paper bag of pea-nuts in the other; with daugh- 
ter, or wife tucked on, or falling in the rear; 
with antiquated coat, its waist reaching nearly | 
to the heels, a collar like Senator Wilson’s, who 
still sticks to the old style, I saw one venerable 
African, who, whatever he said or did, or into | 
whatever pose he fell, was a study for all sight- | 
seers, und worthy of an artist’s pen or pencil. 





“Come, sher, honey, dat’s de carnivle, dat man 
wid de hlue on his shoulder; an’ dat ar’s de car- 
nivle, dem ar wagins full o’ flags an’ sech; an’ 
dish yer’s de carnivle, dem streamers a flyin’ an’ 
dem carpets an’ carbuncles hung out to air; an’ 
all de folks is de carnivle, an’ ’specially de goat- 
race, bress de Lor’, what’s a going for to come 
off bimeby, honey; das so!” 

Fancy the splendid avenue one flash of color 
from the Capitol gates to the grounds of the 
President’s mansion. Red, and blue, and white 
predominate. Wonderful festoons of flowers 
and evergreen, pictures, scarlet draperies and 
Chinese lanterns covering nearly all of the stores 
finfl Houses, 


ding, with the raisins sticking out on every side; 


In the evening the avenue presented a never-to- 





masks were fac-similes of our most noted public | 


men, and which, through their exaggerations, 
were known at once. 

Two imps created great diversion by darting 
at the crowd, and sometimes rushing through 
with unearthly yells, frightening the children 
and scattering the people. 

One boy represented an enormous plum pud- 


another a meat pie, and still another a great 
frosted wedding cake. Indeed, there was no end 
of novelty. ‘ 

The fire brigade of women, each with an ap- 
palling chignon sewed up in black cambric, un- 
der an inverted fire-bucket, and a broom, poised 
like a gun, followed a cart in which was seated a 
family ; the father of the household busily rocked 
and spanked a limp, unprotesting baby, while 
the mother, spectacles on nose, sat in a rocking- 
chair, reading the newspaper. A grown boy was 
sprinkling clothes at a table, and another had 
his arms in the suds, washing, lustily. 

So far, the carnival has been a success. Good 
weather, quiet, but few accidents, but little 
drunkenness, the wit harmless, the costumes ir- 
resistibly ludicrous, the crowds good-natured. 


bforgotten spectacle of brilliancy and beauty. 
At the Capitol end three calcium lights threw a 
white refulgence, clear as clustering stars, the 
whole Jength of the avenue, and a hundred thou- 
sand faces upturned, when the stronger light of 
the brilliant fireworks in the treasury grounds 
blazed upon them, made a picture of illumina- 
tion that it is impossible to paint. 

To day we breathe more freely. 
enough of fur fr a year, 


We have had 
The carnival has pos- 


sibly taken a little of the stiffness out of our 
joints, and brushed away a few cobwebs from 
our brains. L. 





BIRDS ON THE TELEGRAPH WIRE, 


Little birds sit on the telegraph wires, 

And chitter, and flitter, and fold their wings; 

May be they think that for them and their sires 

Stretched always on purpose these wonderful 
strings; 

And perhaps the Thought that the world inspires 

Did plan for the birds among other things. 


Little birds sit on the slender lines, 

And the news of the world runs under their feet— 
How value rises, and how declines ; 

How kings with their armies in battle meet; 

And all the while, ’mid the soundless signs, 

They chirp their small gossippings foolish-sweet. 


Little things light on the lines of our lives, 
Hopes, and joys, and acts of to-day ; 
And we think that for these the Lord contrives, 
Nor catch what the hidden lightnings say, 
But from end to end His meaning arrives, 
And His word runs underneath all the way. 
Old and New. 

A SILENT CONCERT. 
This concert was not a Quaker mecting of peo- 
ple who could speak but would not; but an as- 
sembly consisting chiefly of persons who would 
speak if they only could. A lively meeting it was, 
in which there were recitations and addresses, 
and all were interested and yet not a word ut- 
tered. It will be understood how this was possi- 
ble when it is mentioned that the concert took 
place at the Columbian Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, at Washington. 
In front sat the younger scholars of the Pri- 
mary Department, some not more than six or 
seven years old. Behind these were the college 
students. Out of the hundred persons present 
not more than eight or ten could hear at all, 
though several more could talk. 

When all was ready, the superintendent sig- 
nalled a little boy of twelve, who came forward 
and repeated the Lord’s prayer in sign-language, 
which the audience (if such they could be called) 
seemed to understand perfectly. 

In this case there was a good excuse for their 
retaining their seats and keeping their eyes open, 
but there is none for similar conduct in the case 
of those who are not deaf and dumb. The total 
sikence was very touching, and reminded one of 
the Hebrew proverb, “Itis man who teaches us 
to speak, but God teaches us to be silent.” 

Three girls and three boys (two of the latter 
colored) then mounted the platform and wrote on 
Others 
recited their verses, first on their fingers and then 
by signs. The word for the evening was “Hap- 
py,” and we heard (no, saw,) such texts as “Hap- 
py is the man whom God correcteth,” “Happy is 
the people that is in such a case, yea, happy is 
the people whose God is the Lord,” ‘Happy is 
the man that findeth wisdom.” 

Then one of the students made signs to the 
children, which conveyed to their minds (if not 
to ours) the story of two little seeds, which, as 
they lay snugly in their little beds in the ground, 
whispered together of what they would be and 
do. One wished to become so beautiful that 
everybody would admire it. The other would be 
what God wished, and do whatit could. The 
first wanted to be a rose-bush, so as it pierced 
| through the ground, it pushed itself forward and 
tried to hold itself aloft. But it was of no use. 
The effort was painful, and the March winds 
were cold, and so it remembered what the other 
had said, and became what God meant it to be, 
simply a modest snowdrop. The other came la- 
ter, and grew into a beautiful wild rose tree, and 
both were happy in having learned this lesson— 
to do what they could. 

Then one of the professors talked to the chil- 
dren indumb show, about happiness—how to be 
happy and to make others so, and after another 
silent prayer, the concert was over. 

How blessed a thing it is that those who are 
deaf can now be taught to hear with their eyes 
and speak with their fingers, while there are so 
many who have ears, but hear not, and have 
mouths, but speak not to any good purpose! 
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WHAT FRANKLIN DID. 

He improved the printing press, invented ste- 
reotyping and manifold letter-writers. He cured 
smoky chimneys of their bad habits. He amend- 
ed the shape and the rig of ships. He showed 
the sailors how they might take advantage of 
the Gulf Stream to shorten their eastern transit 
of the Atlantic, and how to steer so as to avoid 
it on the westward passage. He told them how 
afew men might haul a heavy boat, and how 
they might keep fresh provisions at sea. 
He suggested improvements in the soup-dishes 
of sailors, and in the water-troughs of horses. 
He introduced new kinds of seeds, grass, turnips, 
broom-corn, curious beans from England, vines 
from France, and many other vegetables and 
plants. He drained lands skilfully, atid gath- 








a 
— 


ered great crops from them. He reformed fire. 
places, and invented the Franklin stove. First 
of all men he warmed public buildings. He haq 
a fan on his chair worked by a treadle, so as to 
drive away the flies. He made him spectacles, 
with two sets of glasses, for far and near sight, 
He invented a musical instrument, and improved 
the electrical machine. 
He discovered that lightning and electricity 
are the same, proving it in the simplest, and 
deepest, and most satisfactory manner, by 
catching the actual lightning. He first discerned 
the difference between positive and negative 
electricity. 
———— +e 

PRESIDENT THIERS. 
France has a President once more. For she 
had a President—called Prince-President, some. 
times—in 1848-51, and his name was Louis Na. 
poleon Bonaparte, for some eighteen years pretty 
widely known as Napoleon III., Emperor of the 
French. 
But the new President of the French Republic 
is a very different sort of man from Napoleon 
IIf., and has come to the head of the government 
of his country under circumstances very differ. 
ent from those that marked the rise of the last 
of the Bonapartes. 
When Paris was surrendered to the Germans, 
at the close of January, it was provided that 4 
National Assembly for France should be called, 
and that it should meet at Bordeaux, and con- 
sist of 753 members, to be elected by universal 
suffrage. 
The elections took place, and the National As- 
sembly met, according to agreement. Into its 
hands the government that had existed in France 
since the fall of the Empire resigned its powers. 
The Assembly then appointed M. Thiers to the 
post of Chief of the Exeeutive Power of France, 
which makes him President of the French Re. 
public. 
M. Thiers is an oldman. He was born on the 
16th of April, 1797, so that he is seventy-four 
(74) years old. 
He is one of the greatest men that France ever 
has produced, in respect to talents. At the same 
time he is, in height and weight, one of the 
smallest of men,—and even of Frenchmen, who 
are not considered a tall race. Many an American 
boy who has not entered his teens, is taller and 
heavier than this head man of the Grand Nation, 
as France still calls herself, though she has just 
received so grand a beating from the Germans. 

M. Thiers has distinguished himself as a jowr- 
nalist, as an author and as a statesman. He 
was an editor in the times of the last Bour- 
bons, which began in 1814, and ended in 183¢,— 
the Restoration, as it is called. It was then, too, 
that he wrote his “History of the French Revo- 
lution,” which is a standard work. 

When the House of Orleans came to the French 
throne, in 1830, in consequence of the second 
Revolution, M. Thiers began an active political 
career. He entered the Chamber of Deputies, 
where his powers of speaking and debating soon 
made him a leading member. 

He speedily rose to high office, filling more 
than one post that made hima Minister. He 
was Prime Minister twice in about ten years. 
After the fall of the House of the Orleans, in 
1848, he served the French Republic, as a mem- 
ber of the National Assembly; but when Louis 
Napoleon became Emperor he ceased to have 
much to do with politics, for many years. 

Then it was that he finished his “History of the 
Consulate and the Empire,” a brilliant book, 
in some twenty volumes. It has been translated 
into English, though badly. 

When Napoleon III. restored constitutional 
government, M. Thiers returned to public life. 
He opposed the war with Germany,—and after 
it began, he labored to restore peace. 

Such is the man who is now at the head of 
France. It is supposed he will be President but 
a short time, and that he supports the project of 
placing the Comte de Paris, grandson of Louis 
Philippe, on the French throne. Of the Comtt 
de Paris we shall speak in another article. 

. ——————~+~oe—__—__ 
FOOLISH CHILDREN. 

We see too many fast youths of both sexes, 
but often have cause to grieve over their wick 
edness rather than to laugh at their folly, as we 
can here: 

The Quincy Herald says that John Aggy, ® 
boy about sixteen years of age, arrived in Quit 
cy last Saturday, with Miss Alice Aikens, 4 
young girl.of about fifteen summers. They had 
run away from home, and were anxious to be 
married, but found it impossible, on account of 
the laws in this State, to accomplish their much 
desired object here. They then took the trait, 
and found themselves at Palmyra, Mo., at which 

lace a kind-hearted ’Squire tied the Gordian 

not for them. : 

They returned to this city on the next trait, 
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distance from home, with barely money enough 
to take one of them there. They then sat them- 
selves down as innocently as the babes in the 
woods at the depot, and partook of a cold lun- 
cheon they had brought with them. They made 
their case known to officers at the depot, who, 
pitying the children, procured for them a ticket 
for Abingdon. é 

The young groom offered to leave his coat as 
security for the price of the ticket, but was in- 
formed that he might need it. They left on the 
evening train, and we hope have escaped the 
spanking they both deserve for their conduct. 


42> 
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MAKING “GREENBACKS.” 


Bank-bill paper used to be made of silk rags 
and it was thought no other would answer, but 
the scarcity of the material led to the trial of 
linen rags for the same purpose, and these were 
finally found to be not only equal but superior 
to silk. The old silk paper was made by hand, 
and had a reddish color, which was left un- 
bleached in the bills. The bank-note paper in 
present use is made by machinery and is very 
smooth and perfect, and white as snow. The 
raw material for its manufacture comes, not 
from the miscellaneous pickings of Yankee tin 
peddlers, and from Spain, Italy, and even from 
the mummy catacombs of Egypt, as common pa- 
perrags do, but from the island of “Green Erin,” 
which is supposed to produce the best linen. 

If you goupa beautiful ravine in Swansbury, 
Pa, not very far from the city of Philadelphia, 
to some fine buildings, called the Glenn Mills, 
and situated on a clear stream that runs into 
Delaware River, you can see where our bank 
note paper is made in its best style. The rags 
or raw linen go in by elevators to the room in 
the fourth story, and from there down through 
all the rooms, taking a new shape in each, until 
on the last floor, it passes the finishing process 
and comes out in snowy sheets. 

Every thing is done by machinery, from pulp- 
ing the rags, to delivering the paper ready cut 
on the white tables where nicely dressed girls 
stand to fold and pack it. “Squares” of four- 
teen by seventeen inches are the usual size of the 
paper when sent from the factory, or just large 
enough to make eight “greenbacks.’’ It looks 
as fine and glossy as satin. Some of the curi- 
ous particulars in the manufacture of this bean- 
tiful article they will, like enough, not let you 
see, if you are a stranger, for fear you might tell 
or use the secret, 

From the mill the paper goes to the bank-note 
printing companies—the Continental and the 
American National—who employ the very best 
engravers and skilled pressmen, and print notes 
for the government or any national bank, at so 
much per sheet. The British American Bank- 
note Printing Company also buy large quantities 
of this paper to make Canadian money. The 
color of our “greenbacks,”’ as well as the com- 
plex and elaborate plate work on them, is of 
course all put on in the printing process. 

The remark often made of United States coin, 
that it is the neatest and most finished in the 
world, is equally just of United States paper 
money. The English and the French come the 
nearest to it, but neither looks so well as ours. 
In the quality of the material of which they are 
made, Yankee bank-notes HAVE TO BE the best, 
for while the English banks, for instance, (the 
great “Bank of England,” at least,) never give 
out their paper money again after it has been re- 
turned to them once, ours goes back to the 
banks and is issued again many times, and is 
kept in circulation till entirely used up. No oth- 
er nation puts its paper money to so much wear 
as we do, and no other note paper in the world 
could stand it so well. 

tee 
OUTRAGED. 


The following may be colored somewhat, but 
lt must be owned that there are too many free 
and easy people of the sort here described, whose 
genteel assurance in gratifying their selfish 
“tastes” is positively insulting. A “rural” cor- 
respondent of the Springfield Republican says: 


An elaborately gotten up gentleman ap- 

proached an isolated farm-house, one June af- 
ternoon, and espying the well-kept flower beds, 
nodded without raising his hat, to al ady sewing 
by an open window, and said,— 
, Shall I help myself to a bouquet?” and, tak- 
ing out his knife—not a very sharp one, by the 
way—he began. Any thing that pleased his eye 
Was appropriated. 

“Twill gather them for you,’’ said the lady, 
going out with her garden shears. 

“No, Iwill do it myself. I profess to be a 
man of taste, and I presume I can suit mysclf 
better than you can suit me.” 

2 Then, pray, take these shears.” 

‘No, 1 will use my knife. I am from Spring- 
field” —clipping off a splendid “giant of battles” 
Just opening, and the only one the yeung bush 
afforded—“I am stopping at Mrs. ——’s, in the 
Village; there’s a lady from Cambridge board- 





ing there’—picking the large white dianthus 
“Your plants are 


that was labelled “for seed.” 


she is from Cambridge and I am from Spring- 
field. She is very fond of flowers’”—making a 
dive at an oleander in full bloom, and from 
these to the geraniums which had been trained 
and pruned for years, the carnations which had 
been admired and loved—nothing escaped; and 
all the reply he vouchsafed to the mild expostu- 
lations was, “I profess to be a man of taste! 
These heliotropes are fine, very fine,” taking a 
large branch and coming down on the moss rose 
in a way thas utterly ruined it for the season. 
“Miss is very fond of moss rosebuds, very 
fond; and these are fine, very fine. I am sur- 
prised to see such a flower garden way up here 
in thecountry. O, these are pansies! Whata 
great variety! I never saw a greater variety, 
even in Springfield’”’—going for the pansy bed in 
a manner that took them half up by the roots. 

“Now, if you will give me a string I will call 
it completed. I don’t think any one will be in- 
clined to doubt that [am aman of taste. Miss 
— will be delighted; she is from Cambridge 
and Iam from Springfield,” and he trotted off, 
pausing when he was some steps away and 
looking back: “O, [ am much obliged,’ and 
“good morning.” 





A BUSHEL OF TOOTHACHE. 
The following is certainly an aggravated case 
—in description. But then, it was probably 
written when the sufferer was (as he says) not in 
his right mind: 

I had the toothache yesterday. That ugly lit- 
tle hollow tooth of mine held a bushel of ache. 
It ached clear down to my feet. My face swelled 
so much that my most familiar creditor didn’t 
know me. I really thought that I should go 
crazy. 

Ihad a notion to go to the dentist, but then I 
was afraid he might pullit. It means business to 
go there. But I started three or four times, hop- 
ing it would stop before I got to the gate—which 
itdidn’t. Finally, ITerammed my hat over my 
eyes, took my face in both hands, and started. 
[ was crazier than I ever was in my life, and that 
is saying a good deal. I meta fellow 1 owed, 
and paid him five dollars—I was so much out of 
my head. 

I neared the dentist’s door. 

I asked him what he would give me to let him 
pull out the tooth. He said laughing gas. I 
told him it was no laughing matter, and I didn’t 
want any of his gas. He told me to sit down 
and enjoy myself, and he’d pullit anyhow. I 
berged him to pull easy; he got the forceps on it 
and [asked him what he’d take to let me off 
without pulling the tooth. He told me to hold 
on. I held on to his arm. A second! and I 
thought my head had been a bombshell, and had 
busted. J asked the dentist if my backbone had 
come up with it, and felt of my face to see if it 
was all there. 

But the tooth was well out. 

It was the first time in his life he had ever 
made the mistake of pulling the right tooth the 
first trial. Yes, there on the table lay my little 
tooth—still aching away! It was true to its in- 
stincts. Whenthe dentist asked me for his pay, 
I told him to charge it. 

My face has gone down again, but I flatter my- 
os I have still enough left to do business on.— 

Boe 
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DIDN’T LIKE HIS BREATH, 

We were highly pleased, says an exehange, 
with an incident a triend related to us about a 
little girl, who, with her parents, went to visit 
the fair at the American Institute. 

While there, one of the managers took a fancy 
to the little miss, who was of « lively and social 
turn; and to make her visit more pleasant, him- 
self conducted her around the hall, showing her 
the various points of interest. He left her for a 
short time, to attend to something in another 
part of the building, and when he returned, im- 
mediately sought the little girl, offering his hand 
to again conduct her around. 

To his astonishment, she refused to accompa- 
ny him. “Why,’ said he, “you have not seen 
half the pretty things yet. Come, and I will 
show them to you.” 

Still she refused, and clung as if affrighted, to 
her mother. Surprised at such conduct, her 
mother remonstrated and bade her be polite to 
the kind gentleman. 

“Mother,” said the little girl, whispering in 
her mother’s ear, “I cannot go with him—he 
smells of rum.” 

“Gentlemen” with tell-tale vices never find 
much favor with little ladies. None but pure 
people should expect the confidence of children, 
with whom the appearance of evil is never for- 
gotten. 


+> 
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TWENTY CENTS FOR A WASH. 
There is about as much difference between a 
person who has to be paid to go clean, and an- 
other who cannot be hired to go dirty as there 
is between a Digger Indian and a Quaker dea- 
con. The following offers a good hint to young- 
sters who are careless of their faces and hands: 


Two boys stood looking at a gentleman who 
had called to transact some business with their 
father. The gentleman noticed that their hands 
were very dirty, and said to them,— 

“My boys, I hate dirty fingers. Now, if your 
hands are clean when I call again, next Tuesday, 
I will make you a present.” 

As soon as it was light, on the Tuesday morn- 
ing, the boys arose and began to wash their 
hands. They used more soap that morning than 
they had used for a month before, and their hands 
were made very clean. 

The gentleman did not come till afternoon, so 
they had another scrubbing, up to their elbows 
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he gave each of them two bright silver dimes; 
and the boys were delighted. 

“Now, my boys,” said he, “you see it is possi- 
ble to keep your hands clean when it answers 
your purpose to do so. I should be ashamed of 
a boy who would be mean enough to wash_ his 
hands to make money, and not keep them clean 
to make his friends comfortable. The love and 
good opinion of your parents and friends are 
worth all the money in the world.” 





NOT MUCH OF AN ANGEL, 

The direction to “answer a fool according to 
his folly”? has been sometimes followed very ef- 
fectively by wise and witty men. An instance 
of this is furnished in an anecdote of the eecen- 
tric William Jay, when visited by a half insane 
man who pretended to preach, and called him- 
self the “angel of the church” : 


Not many years since, when the Edward Irv- 
ing mania raged, a man calling himself an “an- 
gel of the church,” proceeded from Bristol to | 
Bath, on a special mission to William Jay. The 
grave, thinking old man was in his study, and 
when the “angel,” a man with a dismal counte- 
nance, a white cravat, and rusty black trousers, 
appeared, Mr. Jay asked him his business. 

“Tm the ‘angel of the churech,’”’ said the man. 
“What church?” asked Mr. Jay. 

“The Irvingite church at Bristol,” replied the 
angel. 

‘Take off your coat,” said Mr. Jay. 

The angel took off his coat, and Mr. Jay qui- 
etly rubbed his shoulder blades. 

“What are you doing?” asked the angel. 
“Looking for your wings,” was the cecl an- 
swer of Mr. Jay, “but J don’t find them.” 


——__+or—___—_. 
THE DORSEY RIDDLE, 


An eccentric philanthropist in Pawtucket, R. 
I., has prepared a circlet of sixty-six twenty dol- 
lar gold pieces, answering to the number of days 
between Thanksgiving and his birthday, which 
occurs on the 31st of January, 1871, and offers 
it with a check of $3,000 and a “seamless gar- 
ment,” after the biblical pattern, to the fortu- 
nate person who shall give, within the sixty-six 
days, the solution of the celebrated riddle of 
Samson, found recorded in the book of Judges, 
14: 14—“Out of the eater came forth meat, and 
out of the strong came forth sweetness,” the so- 
lution to have the same meaning and applica- 
tion which he gives it. The field open to all, 
and any one can subject his or her solution to 
the test by carefully writing it out and sending 
it through the mail to ‘Uncle Sam’s Son, Paw- 
tucket, R. 1,” who is supposed to be Mr. Dor- 
sey, the prisoner’s friend. 


The last we heard of Mr. Dorsey he had re- 
ceived about three hundred letters containing 
answers to the riddle given above. His friends 
say that the solution will be deemed very re- 


markable. 
—_——-— -+o> 


»>COULDN’T FIND HIS CRIME, 


Poor John Chinaman has rather a hard time 
of itin San Francisco. From the time of the 
flood his ancestors have been in the habit af car- 
rying two baskets suspended from each end of a 
yoke placed across the shoulders. Whether out 
of sheer ugliness, or from some other reason, the 
authorities of San Franeisco have decreed that 
nobody shall carry baskets after that duplex 
fashion. But the words of the ordinance are de- 
cidedly ambiguous. It says: ‘‘No person shall 
earry a basket, or baskets, upon any sidewalk 
suspended from or attached to poles, across or 
upon the shoulders.” 

For violation of this lucid decree, one Ah Wong 
was taken before a justice. 

“But,” said his lawyer, “my client has not 
been carrying a sidewalk suspended from or at- 
tached to poles.’” 

Here was a poser. The learned judge shook 
his head and said he would think about it, Per- 
haps he is thinking about it still —N. Y. Tribune. 

It is fortunate that inoffensive persons can 
sometimes get clear of punishment by a legal 
“technicality,” as well as rogues. If reports are 
true, Chinamen in San Francisco cannot often 
get alawyer to say even as much for them as 
this one did. 


~@> 
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BY THE HAND. 

A deputation of Paris fish-wives not long since 
waited on M. Rochefort. They did not, howey- 
er, as is their custom, ask to kiss him. In 1848, 
when the dames de la Halle desired to salute 
Lamartine, “Mes Amies,” said the poor poet, “it 
is women only who kiss, but you are men by 
your patriotism—like men I shall treat you—we 
shall shake hands!’ 





The new king of Spain has recently adopted 
the hand-shaking of republicanism as a substi- 
tute for the hand-kissing of monarchy, a custom 
that has cavered so many deceptions in the 
courts of Spanish kings. 

a 
TO GET TO SLEEP. 

The principle of curing a weakness by mak- 
ing it compulsory is well illustrated in a case 
told by Lord Erskine: 

A friend of mine was suffering from a contin- 
nal wakefulness, and various methods were tried 
to bring him sleep. At last his physicians re- 
sorted to an expedient which succeeded admira- 
bly. They dressed him in a watchman’s coat, 





in soap-suds. He came, finally, and after exam- 





finc—very fitté, 


Miss —— will be delighted; 


ining their hands, which had not a speck on them, 


put a lantern in his hand, placed him in a sen- 














WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired, Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety cach week. 
we can use only brief communications. 
Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside, 
We cannot return unavailable contributions, 


In order to do so, 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
WORD SQUARE, 


1. An animal. 
2. Used in school, 
3. Termination. W.D. 


2. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in go, but not in stay, 

My second is in November, but not in May. 
My third is in dog, but not in cat, 

My fourth is in hood, but not in hat, 

My whole is what we ought to be— 


Just try, and the answer you will see. A.F.O, 





4. 
CONCEALED GEMS AND METALS, 


We weut to Peru by sea; all the way. 

Have you been to the Mint in Philadelphia. 

I cannot come, Ned; Lam on duty. 

Whata gale! A day like it L never knew. 

When he came, the store was closed. 

You grieve me, Belden, but I must not care. 

My deaf Liz, incline your head towards me. 

I like a juicy pear, like this one. ms 

Now sing, old fellow; you have had dainties enough, 

You look so pale; what is the matter? 

MENITABLE, 

5. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
1, A pronoun, 
2. We all do. 
. Till now. 
. An island near the Eastern extremity of Africa. 
. Not hard. 
Darkness, or the region of the dead.” 
Name of a natural division of water. 
A boy’s name. 

9. A small animal of the genus “Rodentia.” 

10. One of the ingredients of soap. 

11. A grammatical term. 

12, A small animal of Java, of the same class as the 
American skunk. 

The initials, read downwards, give the name of a 
President; and the finals, read upward, give the 
name of the country which gave him birth, 


BAIA oo 


6. 
ENIGMA. 


My 11, 6, 4 is an animal. 

My 7, 2, 3, 1 is a part of a day. 
My 5, 8, 10, 9 is what people like to be. 
My 12 is a part of speech. 

My whole is a division of land. 


7. 


My /irst in winter-time 
hiees my second often heat, 

And my hole is made on purpose 
To be my Jirst one’s seat. 


H. DEG. 


Conundrums. 


Why are the mountains around the Water Gap like 
afish? They must be scaled to be fully enjoyed. 

Which was the first, the hen or the egg? ~The hen, 
at the creation. 

Why is a sick man plunged under water easily 
drawn out? He is ducked ill (ductile). 

Why does a cow lie down? It cannot sit, 

Why is a blind man like a waterpipe? Because he 
is generally led (lead). 

What light could not possibly be seen ina dark 

room? An Israe-lite. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Whip Poor Will. 

2. Enshrined in all our hearts should always be the 
patriot dead. 

8. Lisp, Idol, Solo, Plow. 

4. Wolf, fox, cat, dog, elk, camel, sable. 

5. Furrow, Angler, White, Night Heron—Fawwn, 





'try-box, dnd he was asleep in ten mimutes, 


REN. 
6. The Union Forever, 
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For the Companion. 


“WATER PURE FOR ME.” 
Gushing from the fountain, 
Sparkling in the rill, 
Singing in the meadows, 
Leaping from the hill, 
Falling down in showers, 
Rising from the sea, 
Water for the thirsty, 
Water pure for me. 


In the starry snowflake, 
Or the crystal hail, 
In the frozen glaciers, 
Or the humid vale, 
Purity retaining, 
’Tis from poison fe. 
Water for the thirst; 
Water pure for me, 


In the halls of revel, 
Where the sons of mirth 
Sing of ruddy nectar 
And its latent worth; 
Change the wine to water, 
Come and sing with me, 
Water for the thirsty, 
Water pure for me. 


Bubbling in the fountain, 
Roaring o’er the fall, 
Join the welcome chorus, 
Shout it one and all. 

Set the welkin ringing 
With your merry glee, 

Water for the thirsty, 
Water pure for me. 





— 
AFFECTING DEVOTION OF A WIFE. 

It is the wveatest of earthly calamities to have 
10 friends. While some of the best beings in 
the world are sometimes left all alone, it seems 
strrage to us that the very worst should now 
and then be followed by the most devoted love. 
An Illinois paper says: 

Sherif Prichard tells us that the wife of George 
Hyer, (sentenced to the penitentiary cf this State 
for five years for horse stealine,) followed her 
husband to the walls of the prison. They at- 
tempted to get away from Lewistown, without 
letting her know about it, but the poor woman 


was constantly on watch at the depot, and se ! 


she was en hand when the officers and prisoners 
started away last week, and, following on the 
cars, hung about the neck of her husband to the 
end of the journey. Mrs. Hyer had two chil- 
dren. These she had deliberately given away to 
her people, determined to remain in Joliet near 
her husband, so that she could see him as often 
as possible, and be ready, at the end of five 
years, to welcome him again to freedom, 

She hoped she would be permitted to see him 
often, but this hope was rudely torn from her by 
the stern prison rules. She can see him but 
once in two months, and then but for two or 
three minutes, in the presence of a guard. She 
pan write to him as often as she pleases, but he 
can write in reply only once a month. After 
Jearning these facts, the sheriff tried to get her 
to return to her family, near Peoria; but her res- 
olution was firmly taken. She had given up 
home and children to be near her husband, and 
= she determined to stay, at whatever sacri- 

ce, 








in a strange city, weeping as if her heart would | 


break, but unwavering in her devotion to her 
husband. No entreaty of husband, or friend, or 
stranger could move her heart to leave him in 
his long imprisonment. 


ae 
THE BUMBLE BEE. 

Our truly native honey-maker is the “burly 
dozing bumble-bee,” in whose natural history 
every country boy is interested. The first bum- 
ble-bee in spring is as interesting an event as the 
first bird or the first wild flower. 

The bumble-bees come singly, never in pairs, 
and only one sex—the female. In the bee king- 
doms, royalty is confined exclusively to the fe- 
males. All females are queens. 

Where this large queen-bee, which is the only 
one we sce in the spring, comes from, is a mys- 
tery—apparently from a warmer region, like the 
birds; but the books say a few escape the rigors 
of the winter in a torpid state, and come out in 
the spring, like the frogs, &c. At any rate there 
is, no doubt, some special provision of nature 
for it, since it is only the queen that lasts over. 

She goes ito winter quarters in the fall, in 
some srug retreat or other, and lies torpid till 
spring. 

After this long nap the queen-mother appears 
fresh aud new, hunts out some abandoned mouse- 
nest in the meadow-bottoms or in a stone heap, 
or some such place, and sets up her household 
gods solitary and alone. A few rude cells or 
sacks are constructed, eggs deposited, and in 
due time, say in early June, the young appear. 

These are neuters, neither male nor female, 
but workers. These proceed to build other cells 
and fill them with honey, relieving the queen of 
all care but the laying of the eggs. 

This first honey is very delicious, being clear 
and white, like the clover-honey in the hive, but 
of a different flavor. Ordinarily, the quantity 
found in a single nest is very small, scarcely 
more than a large tablespoonful. 

One summer, when a boy, by making it a 
point, I collected quite a boxful in the comb, 
making, when pressed out, about a pint of clear 
honcy, and representing the labor of two er three 
dozen swarms. 

Near midsummer the males are hatched; these 
fre the stineless, white-fated bees of the boys, 
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August, though the honey is gone long before | who was pointing a pistol at his breast. The 


that time. The bees then come out on the warm 


| rufiian had entered the house by a side window, 


days, and dart, and hover, and pursue each other | supposing all the occupants were locked in slum- 


2)out the entrance of the nest, making a loud 
humming noise. It is at such times the queen- 
bee appears, and is pursued by the males. 
Through September the bumble-bees lead a 
roving, homeless life, wallowing languidly in 
thistle-blows, and usually passing the night and 
weathering a severe storm on the lee-side of one, 
till they finally die from cold and exposure. 
The royal scion, in the meantime, has stowed 
herself away, no one knows where. 
——____—$<~@>———————— 
HEAVY SHOES. 


When the celebrated physician Abernethy 
died, report said that besides a will of some in- 
terest to his heirs, in a pecuniary point of view, 
there was found among his effects a sealed envel- 
ope, said to contain the secret of his great suc- 
cess in the healing art, and also a rule forliving, 
the following of which would insure longévity. 
The sealed envelope was found to contain only 
these words: 

“To insure continued health and a ripe old 
age, keep the head cool, the feet warm, and the 
system open. ’ 

Dry feet are warm feet, generally, if the sys- 
tem is healthy. ‘To keep thesystem healthy, the 
circulation must be good. The circulation is not 
good without exercise—and exercise can only be 
really valuable when obtained by walking. 

Riding in a carriage is not exercise at all; itis 
merely inhaling the air. This is verv wellas far 
as it goes, but the lungs are not in full play with- 
out the individual is walking. Jlorseback exer- 
cise is very good, and is an improvement on 
carriage riding, but it is not the kind of health- 
creating play of the museles nature demands. 
It is action—action of the entire body—and 
walking only will procure it. 


Now, the ladies of Europe, particularly those | 
| of Eneland, understand this thine. 


miles per day, and if anv of our pale beauties 
desire to know how the English ladies keep up 
their fine color, clear complexion and superb 
busts, we tell them that it is out-door exercise; 
walking in the open air; filling the lungs with 
pure oxygen, by rapid movement on a sharp 
October day, when the sun shines brightly and 
the clear blue sky is above. This is the seeret of 
the rich blood of the English women and their 
almost universally fine looks and matronly 
beauty at fifty, when at that age our American 
women ure pale, sallow and wrinkled. 

To enjoy a walk, thick soles are needed. Stout, 
we'l-fitting, call-skin, high gaiters, neatly laced, 
will always “set off a pretty foot, and improve 
ahomely one. To guard that sensitive portion 


of the human frame, (for the sole of the foot is | 


keenly sensitive to the changes from heat to cold, 
or dryness to dampness) the boot sole should be 
thick and as well made as human ingenuity can 
doit. Then, even in moist weather, or ina rain 
storm, the foot can be protected; that insured, 
all is well with the body. 

Girls should walk more; take long walks; 
get tired; no matter how tired; tired muscles, 
in any woman, eighteen or forty-cight, only 
prove that they need to be used; flabby muscles 
prove that action is wanted; and such muscles 
also-prove that the system lacks tone, 


—_——_+o+—____- 
EXAGGERATIONS. 


Thackeray used to say that the drollest and 
most thoroughly American thing that he heard 





, . in this country was from a New Yorker, who 
They left her alone and friendless, a stranger | : ' “ 


on introduction, thus addressed him: ‘Glad to 
see you, Mr. Thackeray. I should like England 
very well, if it wern’t so confoundedly small. I 
am always afraid to go out at night over there, 
for fear | shall step off.” 

The passion for comparing one’s own country 
favorably with another is an interesting charac- 
teristic. The Irish often exhibit it in a comical 
way. A grocer in Providence, R. L., employed 
an Irishman who seemed to take special delight 
comparing whatever American objects he might 
see, unfavorably with those of his own coun- 
try. Even the apples, the potatoes, the pump- 
kins were very much larger at home than here. 
The grocer, becoming impatient at Paddy's ex- 
agverations, resolved to play him a trick. 

One night he went to an apple tree in the yard, 
and tied to the boughs a number of large pump- 
kins, and then called the Irishman. 

“ILere, Pat, take a lantern and come here.”’ 

Pat made his appearance. 

“Did you ever see any apples in Ireland as 
large as the fruit on this tree?” 

Pat looked at the pumpkins, and for a moment 
was taken aback, then resolving that “ould Ire- 
land” should suffer no disparity from his tongue, 
exclaimed — 

“An faith, mister, those are pretty large, but 
I believe that I have seen some apples in Ireland 
larger than that!” 


— 4 -— —— 
THE CLERGYMAN AND THE REPENT- 
ANT BURGLAR, 


The world of fiction hardly contains a more 
thrilling chapter than an incident which marked 
the life of the late Rev. Mr. Lee, Presbyterian 
minister, of the village of Waterford, N. Y. 

Mr. Lee was sitting in his study about mid- 
night, preparing a discourse to deliver to his con- 
gregation, when he heard a noise behind him, 
and became conscious that some one was in the 
room. Mr. Lee exclaimed,— ‘ 

“What is the matter?” and turning around in 


The nest is not abandoned fill the latter part’ of | his chair, he beheld the grim face of a burglar, 


- | 
They walk 


ber. 
| “Give me your watch and money,” said he, 
“and make no noise, or I will fire.” 

“You may put down your weapon, for I shall 
make no resistance, and you are at liberty to 
take all the valuables I possess,’’ was Mr. Lee’s 

| calm reply. 
|__'The burglar withdrew his menacing pistol, and 
Mr. Lee said,— 

“I will conduct you to the place where my 
most precious treasures are placed.” He 
opened the door and pointed to the cot where 
his two children lay slumbering in the sweet 

| sleep of innocence and peace. 
| ‘*These,’’ said he, “are my choicest jewels. Will 
you take them ?” 

He proceeded to say that as a minister of the 
| Gospel, he had few earthly possessions, and that 
| all his means were devoted to but one object—the 
| education of the two motherless children. The 

burglar was deeply and visibly affected by these 
|remarks. Tears filled his eyes, and he expressed 
the utmost sorrow at the act which he had been 
about to commit. 

After a few remarks by Mr. Lee, the would-be 
criminal consented to kneel and join in prayer; 
and there in that lonely house, amid the silence 
of midnight, the offender poured forth his peni- 
tence and remorse, while the representative of 
religion, of peace and good-will, told him to “go 
and sin no more.”’ Such a scene has few par- 
allels. 


+o 
SLANG. 

We hope, for the credit of their good sense, 
that all our readers will be as slow as the Dutch- 
| man’s friend was to see any thing witty in this 
| stupid piece of slang, now so often heard “How’s 
that for high?” The incident here related is a 
-apital burlesque of the popular phrase, and the 
Dutchman’s blundering way of putting it expos- 
es its nonsense exquisitely : 

A few days since a waggish gentleman was 
walking down Broadway, when opposite Trinity 
church, whose spire is two hundred and eighty- 
five feet from the ground, he met a German, and 
the following dialogue ensued: 

“Good morning, Schneider.” 

**Wie geht’s den.” 

“Do you know what church that is?” 

“Yaw, dos is der Drinity church.” 

“You see the steeple and tha: little cross w-a-y 
up there?” 

“Yaw, I saw him.’’ 

“Well, how is that for high?” 

The German looked pleased, scratched his 
head, and said,— 

“Dot is goot! Der best I hear dese six weeks, 
yaw, dot is very goot!” 

The wag went his way, leaving the German 
smiling, scratching his head and gazing abstract- 
edly at the little cross so high in the air. While 
thus standing, a smile over his face, a friend 
came along, and he thought to give him the 
same good thing and have another laugh, and 
said,— 

“Hollo, Fritz—how you was, eh?” 

“Goot. How was it going to be mit yourself?” 

“Goot all der vile. Do you know what church 
am dere?” 

“Yaw, dere am der Drinity ; I 
more as a dozen years already 

“You see dem stheeples, und der leedle cross 
on der top of dem stheeples w-a-y most mit der 
glouds?” 

“Yaw, I see der leedle cross.’’ 

“You see him? Vell—I shust ask you—how 
high is dot?” 

Then he laughed and laughed, while the other 
man replied,— 

“I don’t know; but what for you make so 
much laugh ?”’ 

“It’s the schoke—don you see him—the schoke 
—ven Lask you how high is dot?” 

“No, I don’t see der schoke.”’ 

“Vell, dot is funny. A man just told dot to 
me, und I make laugh all ter schoke. I dinks 
you peen a bumming round all night, und you 
can’t see notink!”’ 

te 
ROYAL WIT. 


It is said England has had few wits upon the 
throne, but the following anecdotes of “the 
merry monarch,” Charles IL, have lived ever 
since his day, and are generally regarded as gen- 
uine wit. The satirical epitaph written upon the 
King at his own request by his favorite Earl of 
Rochester, is said to be equally severe and just: 

“Here lies our sovereign lord and King, 
Whose word no man relies on; 

Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.” 
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know dere church 
” 


What could have been more witty than the re- 
ply: 

“The matter,’ Charles observed, ‘was easily 
accounted for—his discourse was his own, his ac- 
tions were his ministry’s.”’ 

Did ever Broadbrim receive a rebuke in a more 
witty and gentlemanly style than that adminis- 
tered by Charles to the founder of Pennsylvania? 
When Penn stood before him with his hat on, 
the king put off his. 

“Friend Charles,” said Penn, “why dost thou 
not keep on thy hat?” 

“Tis the custom of this place,” replied the 
monarch, “that never above one person should be 
covered at a time. ” 

Hicre is one that is good. Charles was very 
much in favor of extemporaneous preaching and 
was unwilling to listen to written sermons. On 
one oceasion he asked the great Stillingflect, 
how it was that he always read his sermons be- 
fore him, when he was informed that he always 
preached without a book elsewhere. Stilling- 
fleet said something about the awe of a great con- 
gregation, arid added,— 











“But pray, will your majesty give me leave to 
ask you a question? Why do you read your 
speeches to Parliament when you can have none 
of the same reasons?” 

“Why, truly, doctor,” replied the king, “‘your 
question is a very pertinent one, and so will be 
my answer. I have asked the two Houses so 
often and for so much money that I am ashamed 
to look them in the face.” 

These are specimens of true wit, and are none 
the less so because they came from a king. 


+> 
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TWO STRANGE ADVERTISEMENTS 
EXPLAINED. 

Last December all the papers were talking 
about the sudden death of a young sailor who, 
it was claimed, had been identified as an im- 
mensely wealthy young nobleman who had run 
away from his home and long been utterly lost 
to all his friends. All means were used to find 
him, especially by his anxious mother, and 
mysterious notices posted far and wide through 
the public press for “Dod” and ‘‘Methlick” now 
prove to have been, the Yarmouth Register says, 
her longing appeals of love to the missing son. 
All were in vain, however, to awaken a single 
revealing word, till death overtook the young 
victim of his own roving passion while serving 
under a feigned name on the high seas. 

A year ago there appeared in the “Personal” 
columns of many newspupers, in this country and 
Canada, an advertisement which excited no little 
comment, and its meaning has, until this time, 
remained unexplained. Unlike most advertise- 
ments of its class, it was continued month after 
month, and read as follows: 

OD—I am well, but we are in affliction, and I long for 
you, that we may comfort one another. There is a 
letter for “Dod"’ at the Post Office, New York. Ma. 

Soon after another appeared in its place, 
which was also continued for a long time, as 
follows: 

i ETHLICK—July 12, 1869.--I have been seriously ill; 


getting better, but very weak; come if you possibly 
can, immediately, for you are more needed than you can 





think. Ma 
It now appears that these advertisements were 
inserted to attract the attention of the “Missing 
Earl of Alberdeen.”” The key wasin the address, 
“Dod,” which was the familiar pet name by 
which the absent earl was addressed in the fam- 
ily circle. If his eye had ever rested upon it, it 
would have struck him at once as a voice from 
home. That he gave it no attention whatever is 
conclusive proof that heis one of the few who 
never saw it. ‘“Mcethlick” was the title of one of 
the baronetcies held by the earl, and the one 
most familiar to him. The advertisement, how- 
ever, failed to draw out any response, save the 
jesting comments of the idle readers who saw in 
it only a communication between criminals who 
shunned more direct methods of correspondence. 
A half a million dollars is said to have been spent 
to find the wandering earl, but the only clue to 
his fate that can be discovered is that which 
traces him to the bowsprit of the schooner JJera, 
from which he was lost and drowned. The mys- 
tery of “Dod” and “Methlick” is thus unravelled. 


OUR NERVES. 

One of our exchanges talks as follows about 
those unseen telegraphs that run through the ter- 
ritory of the human body. Did David think of 
nerves among other things, when he said “I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made”? (Ps. 189: 14.) 

Nerves are about as great a mystery as elec- 
tricity. Itis as easy to tell their north, south, 
east and west, whence they come and whither 
they go, all they do and how they do it, as it is 
to explain the marvellous, mystical warnings of 
the electric fluid. 

Bones—any one can understand bones,—bones 
stout, real bones, next thing to stones —bones 
stout, strong, substantial, sensible though sense- 
less, matter-of-fact, phlegmatic, dumb pillars of 
the human body. Muscles, tendons, cords and 
sinews, too, are a goodly company of tangible 
somethings, self-contained, calm, sober, faithful, 
staying where they are put and doing what they 
are told. 

But the nerves—the fly-away, fanciful, fitful 
nerves, fragile and delicate, dancing all over one, 
and like fabled pygmies binding great Gullivers, 
—who can catch one and hold it up and say “Be- 
hold!’ Nerves are the brain’s feelings; they 
are made out of feeling, and are a mazy net- 
work, oftq@n acrazy fretwork. Do we eat mil- 
lions of nerves in fish, flesh and fowl? or have 
they departed with the life? All other parts of 
the chicken we can find, and the nerves are not 
taken out with the crop by the cook. « 

Swift little messenyers, busiest of gossips, 
transmitting news to the brain a million times 
an instant, would a very powerful microscope 
reveal them to be very minute carrier doves, or 
the pygmiest of newsboys astride a speck of a 
velocipede? They are shadowy somethings and 
vague nothings, as exquisitely delicate, and per- 
haps not wholly unlike a spider’s web. We 
have wondered, as a spider spun out his web, if 
he was not spinning out his nerves. 

a Sea 
BOARDS AND SHEEP. 

The two common styles of binding upon books 
have these names, designating the paste-board 
covers and the sheep-skin covers. This funny 
anecdote is teld to show some people’s ignorance 
of this meaning: 

An agent, soliciting subscribers for a book, 
showed the prospectus to a man, who, after read- 
ing, “One dollar in boards, and one dollar and 
twenty-five cents in sheep,’ declined subscrib- 
ingyas he might not have boards or sheep on 
hand when called apon for payinent. 
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For the Companion. 
GEORGIE’S PORTRAIT. 

“Georgi-ana! Georgi-ana Rob-in-son! 
up here and let me paint your portrait!” 

Georgiana Robinson, a very small young lady 
for such along name, was busy making mud 
pies when she heard the voice calling her, and 
she looked all around to see where it came from. 

“Look up, Georgie!” cried the voice again, 
and Georgie stared at the sky till a merry laugh 
caused her to glance at the top of the next house. 
And there, leaning from the attic window, was 
Willie Bond, greatly amused by her puzzled 
looks. 

“Why, Willie!’ exclaimed Georgie. 
are you doing up there?’ 

“Painting,” ‘answered Willie. “This is my 
studio. Come up here and I’ll take your pic- 
ture.” 

“If my mamma /’Il let me,” said Georsie, de- 
lighted, and she ran in to ask her. Pretty soon 
she came back and called to Willie. ‘She says 
yes. How can I get up there?” 

“O, P11 come down and show you the way,” 
said Willie. 

Willie led the little girl up to the attic and 
showed her the inscription, 

WILLIE BOND, 
Srupio oF Hicu Art, 
paiated in large black letters on the door. 

“T did that myself,” said Willie, proudly. 

Within, the walls of the room were nearly cov- 
ered with pictures which Willie had cut from 
illustrated papers, and pinned up there. Some 
of the pictures had received a coat of paint from 
Willic’s brush, and looked very bright and gay. 

Willie allowed his little visitor to admire them 
as long as she chose. Then he showed her his 
box of paints, his brushes, and the easel his 
brother Sam had made for him. 

Willie was sick a great deal, and could not 
play out of doors like other boys, so his friends 
did all they could to amuse him and make him 
happy. Georgie liked to play with Willie, he 
was so gentle and kind. 

When she had looked at the pictures and other 
things all she wanted to, Willie brought a box 
for her to sit on while he painted her portrait. 

“There,” said he, “sit just so, and look right 
at me.” 

“Can I wink?” asked Georgie, solemnly. 

“O yes,” laughed Willie; “wink just as much 
as you please.” 

So Willie sat down at his easel and began the 
picture. 


Come 


“What 





Georgie sat up very straight and stiff, looking 


as grave as an owl. But after a while she grew 
tired, and wanted to get up and look at it. 

“Does that look like me?” she asked, in rather 
a dissatisfied tone. 

“O, it’s only just begun,” said Willie. “You 
wait till it is done, and it will look better. Now 
go back and sit down, and I'll tell you a story 
while I paint.” 

Georgie went back to her seat, and Willie be- 
gan. 

“Once there was a little boy who was very 
anxious to go to Santa Claus’ house, and see 
him, with his elves, making the Christmas pres- 
ents. But he didn’t know where to find it. He 
asked a great many people, but no one knew 
any thing about it. 

“At length a little bird siddtied, to show him 
the way, if he would promise never, never to tell. 
So one morning the little boy slipped carefully 
out of the house, and started on his journey. 
The bird flew before him, so that he might not 


“And so they travelled and travelled, till they 
came toa great forest. Here the bird hopped 
along on the ground just before the little boy, 
till they were in the very middle of the woods. 
Then the bird stopped and told the boy to walk 
very softly and peep through a clump of trees 
and bushes which grew close together like 3 
wall. 

“The little boy crept carefully along and part- 
ed the leaves so that he could see through. And 
there he saw a large, smooth field, surrounded on 
all.sides by the thick wall of leaves and vines. 
In the middle of the field was the house and 
workshop of Santa Claus, full of queer little 
figures darting about as if they had oceans of 
work on hand. ; 
“The little boy had only time for one little 
glance, for just at that minute Santa Claus him- 
self popped his head out of the door and saw the 
boy’s face in the bushes. 

“In a moment the house and workmen had 
disappeared, and the little boy saw only a white 
cloud, which slowly melted away. But the boy 
remembered some words he had seen over the 
doorway : ‘Nobody ever enters here who lics abed 
too late.’ So he resolved to go home and get up 
early wuy morning for a year, and then try 
again.’ 

“And did he?” asked Georgie. 

“Yes, I believe so,”’ said Willie. “I'll tell you 
the rest next time. But I’ve got your portrait 
done. Come and sec it.” 

Georgie ran to look at the picture, and said 
she thought it was very good indecd. What do 
you think? 











VOICES OF ANGELS, 


Tn a corner playing 
Sat my little May. 
Playing with a kitten 
In a merry way. ° 


All at once, upspringing— 
Hushed her noisy glee— 
Said she, ‘Mamma, darling! 

Did you speak to me? 


“No,” I answered, wondering 
At the strange surprise 
Shadowing the beauty 
Of her tender eyes. 


“Then it was an angel ;”” 
And her voice dropped down, 
And the lashes, drooping, 
Touched her cheeks of brown— 
Brown with summer kisses— 
And she bent her head; 
“T was hurting kitty; : 
‘Don’t!’ a low voice said. 
“Was it not anangel?” 
“Yes, they’re always near,’”’ 
Said I, “speaking to us, 
If we'll only hear. 
“In our hearts their voices, 
Very sweet and low, 
Urging love and duty, 
We may always know. 
“In our hearts, when straying 
From the better w ay, 
Words of earnest warning 
We may hear them say. 
“Always heed them, darling, 
For it is the Lord, em 
Present with the angels— 
Speaking in their word.” 
Children’s Hour. 
—_—___+e+—___—_— 


LITTLE BUNNY-RED. 


One day some men were pitching hay in a 
barn near our house, when they came upon a 
little red squirrel, so young, that his eyes were 
not yet open. They did not know where his 
mamma was; so they brought the poor little 
— to our cat. 

Now Tiptail, the cat, instead of eating the 
squirrel, took him into her basket, and nursed 
him with her kitten. Bunny soon got his eyes 
open, and began to run on the floor. The kit- 
ten began to run and play about the same time; 
and the two used to have nice times together. 

Bunny-Red, for that is what we named the 
squirrel, got so tame, that he would sit on my 
shoulder, and eat beech-nuts from my hand. 
But by-and- -by he began to take long walks. 
Sometimes he would go away in the morning 
and not get back till night. 

m:n who came to our house, one day, said 
we ought to put Bunny in a cage, or he would 
run away. And sure enough, at last, after he 
had eaten all our nuts, he did run away, and 





Zet lost. 


“HE STICKS TO IT So.” | 


Little Willie had been taught by his mother | 
to pray, and she had often told him that to pray | 
to God was to talk to Him, and tell Him just 
what he wanted. 

At night, after he had repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer, he used to make a short prayer of his 
own. T hough he was generally a good boy, and 
loved his father and mother, yet it sometimes 
happened that he needed correction; for, like 
all children, he wanted to have his own way. 
Once, he didn’t mind his mother, and she was 
obliged’ to punish him, for she did’ not wish her 
little boy to grow up w icked and unruly. 

When it was time for him to repeat his prayer, 
he could not forget his naughty conduct; and, 
as he had been taught, he ta/ked to God ‘about 
it in the following manner, feeling all the while 
very serious, though his language was so child- 
ish: 

“O Lord, bless Willie, and make him a good 
boy, and don’ tlet him be naughty again—never, 
no, never! because ,you know, when he is naugh- 
ty, he sticks to it so?” 
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The Publishers of the Companion 
OFFER 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS IN GIFTS 


To those subscribers to the Companion who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 

1 Seven Octave Piano, cost...... eeswseeseced 

1 American Parlor Organ, cost..... lank 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost ...... 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of cach......... 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each .... 





8 Presents in cash—each Present .......... 





10 Silver Watches, cost of each.................- $12. 
10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each. $12, 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. .%3. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each. $3. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each...... $3. 

These Seventy Presents will be given to the sev- 
enty subscribers to the paper who send us the seventy 
largest numbers of new names, no matter which of the 
Premiums they may receive for their new subscribers. 
No Publishers in the country offer such liberal gifts. 

. 

Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT—If 
you persevere. 

If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. 





ARRANGEMENTS have been made with Messrs. J. JAY 
GouLp & Co., No. 35 Bromfield Street, for framing our 
premium Chromo, “The Doctor,” at very favorable rates 
to our subs scribers. They also keep a fine stock of En- 
gravings, Chromos and, indeed, Pictures of all kinds, con- 
sts antly on hand. 

P. F. Packarp & Sons, 56 aD nion St., , is one of the best 
piaces in the city to look for choice furniture. The latest 
and most attractive styles are always to be had with 
them. 





Justice to} y ourself and friends 1 requires that you shout 
use that which will do you good when sick. The White 
Pine Compound will dO you good in all cases of Lung, 
T Throat and Kidney Complaints. 





A REMEDY Y unequalled, unexc elled for removing gall im- 
purities of the blood, is found in Poland’s Humor sear: 
is cure ave been remarkable and in large numbers. 

SELL Ans Dollar Sinan Engine in every village! You 
can buy them by the dozen, SE make money! CoLB 
Bi ROS. & Co., 503 Broadway, N. Y 








WE recommend those of our readers who wish to bind 
their back volumes of the Youth's Companion, to go to 
Mr. Cuas. Hersty, 179 Washington St., who wiil do the 
work cheaply and well. 


I EAD THIS!—Send 1 and receive a Household 

Edition United States Counterfeit Detector, llustrat- 
ed with six beautiful steel engravings. LaBAN, "HEATH & 
Co., 30 Hanover St., Boston. Agents wanted. ll—4w 


BOYS!—IF YOU WANT THE JOLLIEST, 
Ricnest, RACIEST AND Best Comic PAPER ever 
published, subscribe for the Yankee Clipper.” We 
give one dozeu Oroide Gold Pens and the CLipreRr a year 
for 30 cents. Subscribe NOW. Agents wanted. Speel- 
men 5cts. Address CLIPPER, Elsie, Mich. 
A LINE for an adv ertisement in 400 Newspa- 

pers. Where c ~ ate used, only Vp required for the 
whole list, and no ex 1arge. For lists, estimates and 
articulara, address NE Ww YORK NEW SPAPER U NION, 
13 Park Row, New York. li—lw 








Wo. 2 Lowe Printing Press and mate srial for sale cheap ap! 
Send stamp for particulars to F. Ives, Litchfield, Ct. 


> a Month, with Stencil and Key- 
250 Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
-M. SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 40—6m 





€ 
ples free. 








never came back. 


curate, 


NOW, BOYS, 
We Have Something for You! 


A BOYS’ WATCH, of small size, strong and ac- 
has just been finishe? at the celebrated 
Waltham Factory. Itis 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATOH, 


with handsome Silver Case and of low price. Every 
boy who sends us his name and address, will receive 
by return mail our DESCRIPTIYE PRICE LIST of 


THE BOYS’ WATCH, 


and with it an interesling Book, full of pictures, tell- 
ing how the Watch is made. 


Howard & Co., 


No. 865 BROADWAY, New York. 
Wh hen you write, m rite, mention the Youth's Companion. 


WALTHAM WATCHES *m 8150, 


Also, New Wate z for Boys. 

Send to H. O. FORD & 4 Tre mont St ° 
Boston, (cight years with the v aliham Watch Co. ) tor 
Mlustrated Circular, free. 

Watches sent per Express, C. 0. D. 


SHORT HAND! 
NEW LIGHTNING METHOD. 
150 words per minute in one month Scnd stamp 


for circular to Prof. Jos. Wave, P. O. Box 66, Hudson 
City, N.J. l—lwp 


POSTAGE STAMPS AND CURIOSITIES. 


A_large assortment at low pr ices, Se ond stamp forsam- 
ple No.of “THe Curiosity CABLXET,” published month- 
ly at 35 cts. per year, by WM. P. brow N, Box 4614, 
New York City. ll-m 





Foreign | Postage | Stamps, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Constantly on hand at low prices. 50 used or 20 unused 
varieties tor 25 cts. Send stamp tor price list to 

J. A. NUTTER, 74 Lafayette Avenue, 
ll—lwp 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOYS and GIRLS! 


Do you wish to make money? and would you like a 
beautiful present, free, lo pay you for writing us? Ifso, 


enclose 25 cts, to 
ST. CLAIR & CO., Ric mond, Me. 


1l—lwp _ 
~~ An Unusual Offer. 





We will send by mail, post- paid, to any person who 

sends Us seventy-five cents, a neat and well-made Pho- 

tograph Album, that will nae titty pictures. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 


A for the Blood. Sold by 
Druggists, 8—Sv 


Try wr HYGEI 


GENTS—Male or Female; best pay and outfit 
tree, by American Book Company, 62 William Street, 
New York. 8—l3w 


Winsor & Newton’s Oil and Water Colors, _ 
Prepared Canvas by the roll, yard, or mounted on stretch- 
ers. Brushes. Materials for Drawing, Wax-tlower mak- 
ing, Decalcomanic, &c. 
A. A. WALKER, Importer, 
an Tremont t Street, 
8—3t (Old Stand of A. A. C tLDs & co. CO.) 


Agents! Rena This! 


\ E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
#30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 

commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions, 

8—6m Address M. WAGNER & CU., Marshall, Mich. 


DR. HALL’'S VOLTAIO ARMOR 
Electric Bands and Soles, 


For the inatant Relief and Radical Cure of Cold Feet, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, Dyspepsia, Loss 
of Vital Power, Nervous Prostration or Debility, and all 
other Nervous Dis s. Sold by druggists. The Soles 
also for sale by first-class Shoe dealers. 

Send stamp for circular. Address 

VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 
4—tf 149 Tremont Street, Boston. 




























ONDERFUL COMBINATION! Erasive TABLET, 

Pocket Mirkok and PIn Case. ‘the Hallowell 
(Me.) Satur y Gazettesays: Probably no other invention 
in the world, from size, shape, varie ty of daily uses, dura- 
bility and price, is so fitted for the pockets of all. It is 
worth the price if only to ¢ xamine as acuriosity. The 
parties are entire! ly responsible.” One sent tree fur25 cts., 


or three for 50 cts. 
E. C. PAGE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


9—4w 

THE FINEST 
Children’s Carriages 

MADE IN THIS COUNTRY, 

Comprising over 100 kinds, from $2 to $100 each, 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 

508 Broadway, N. Y¥., and Waterbury, Vt., 
who also mauufacture the celebrated 
COLBY WRINGER, 


9—4Iw which has no equal! 








CROQUET. 
The best assortment in the market, from $3 to $25. 
Wholesale lists ready for 1871. 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 


9—4w 508 Broadway, New York. 





Dighton Furnace Company, 
Bowntectnvers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell+ 
ings, yd by Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
B ty 96 and 93 Noxtn Street, Boston. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


HAVE REDUCER MY COLLECTION to four va- 
rieties of the best breeds, Enclose stamp for Hlustza- 
ted Catalogue of Asiatic fowls to 
—2w JOHN 8S. IVES, Salem, Mass. 


~ GIBBS’ PATENT COMB OLEANER. 


The invention of the centu Metalic frame, with 
bon German silver serrated bl: useful, auras. or- 
mental. Mailed free on receipt of 30 cts, Address 
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FREE. Try - samples of ¢ of our great ‘$1 Weekl Weekly. ’ The 
e GAZETTE, Hallowell, Me. 9—4w 


WHIPPLE & CO., Box 67, Boston, 10—3w 








































































































THE ® OUTH’ 8 COMPANION. 








TERMS: 
The Supsceierion Pricx of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


CARRIER, 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tue Compantoy is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BK PRO- 
ctrnep, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-inasters are re quired to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped = All arrearages must be paid. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscril PWS pa- 
pers are held responsible until a ure paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
miper is sent our name cannot be found on our 
i joks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishe rs should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 









A VEILED SUN. 

The telescope is a tubular bridge by which as- 
tronomers are able to cross the immense spaces 
separating us from those islands of light with 
which the sea of the sky is so thickly studded, 
and bring back many curious facts that may 
serve as golden pegs on which to hang their va- 
rious theories. 

In the northern heavens, besides the Demon 
Star, which every three days is half eclipsed, 
there is the star Mira or Wonderful, in the con- 
stellation of the Whale, which acts no less 
stranzely. For a fortnight it shines out steadi- 
ly like any other star, but then for three months 
itis being swallowed up, and at last, like Jonah 
in the whale, it is lost altogether from sight, and 
so remains for five months or mvre. What be- 
comes of thee, O Mira, when for five months, like 
Elizabeth of old, thou hidest thyself? 

The greatest of the celestial mysteries are the 
mists, or the nebule, as the astronomers call 
them. Laplace (pronounced Laplass) thought 
they were the flour of which the stars are made, 
like dumplings, by a process of rolling over and 
over. The principal lump forms a sun; the 
smaller ones, which fall off from it, form the 
planets and their moons. But others have de- 
clared that to take the nebulw for mist is a mis- 
take. Many of them, when looked at through 
powerful telescopes, are scen to be clusters of 
stars, which only on account of their immense 
distance from us appear like silver dust. 

There is also the Milky Way, which the sky | 
wears like ascarf of bright ganze across her 
shoulders. The Welsh call it the Way of the 
Wind, from the notion that like the end of a 
light scarf, it indicates the point of the compass 
from which the wind will blow on the morrow. | 
The Scandinavians call it the Road of Winter, | 
doubtless from its resemblance to a drift of snow. 
These names, are only figurative. | 
They do not tell us what the galaxy really is. 
Whether it consists of innumerable stars or not 
it is thickly set with them, especially in the | 
southern heavens, where the sky seems so much | 
nearer to the earth than with us. The Milky | 
Way has also dark spaces in it, where the milk 
has given out and its place is supplicd by water. 
To make up for these deficiencies there are | 
brighter spots, which may stand for clots of | 
cream. Not far from the four bright stars which | 
form the Southern Cross is one of these spots, 
known as the nebula surrounding Eta Argus. 

This star, Eta Argus, mizht be regarded from 
its name as a brilliant young lady, and recent 
discoveries indicate that she is on the point of 
getting married, or, at least, is enveloping her- | 
self in her bridal veil. Seventeen years avo Eta | 

was shining in the south¢rn sky with twice the 
splendor of the most brilliant of our northern | 
stars, rivalling even Sirius itself. At the pres- | 
ent time she is scarcely visible to the naked eve. | 
Once before she showed a disposition to leave 
her state of singular brilliance. 








however 
’ 


>| 


| whalebone, and the crowding process was slow- 


| the passave to the stomach dropped the bone in- 


| over, 


played a joy-illumined face, shining as brightly 
as the southern star Canopus, but gradually di- 
minished her splendor. Before lonz, however, 
she changed her views, as young ladies will, and | 
allowed her beauty to blaze forth again. 

Now the individuality of Eta Argus is almost 
lost among the surrounding galaxy, and we 
all call this star a Veiled Sun, 


ula, which seems to cling toit. This nebula is | 
described as a diffuse mass of cloudy light, with | 
a face six times as broad as the moon’s, and | 
which, like the moon’s, is not all equally bright, 
but has dark streaks on it, as if badly washed. 
In the midst of the brightest part is a dark va- 
cancy, with a figure like a keyhole. Unfortu- 
nately, we have no key to fit it, and as it is dark 
beyond we can sce nothing through it. It 
seems, however, as if the celestial dairywoman 
had spilt more than a quart of her milk over this 
quarter of the Milky Way. Sir J. Herschel 
counted no less than twelve hundred stars on a 
small part of the nebula. These are the myriad 
eyes of the Argus, peering though the mist. 

Astronomers have of late been much mysti- 
fied by this misty fire. Formerly it was so mod- 
est that it hid itself from the naked eye. Now it 
has grown so bold and domineering that it may 
be seen even in twilight, which puts out stars be- 
low the third magnitude. It has also greatly 
changed its shape, as though it had been drifted 
by the wind, and the stars strewn on its surface 
have altered their positions, as in a lively dance. 
Supposing it to be no further off than the near- 
est of the fixed stars, we may calculate its size. 
If it be somewhat of a globe in shape it must 
have a surface of at least fifty millions of mil- 
lions of millions of square miles—surely a good 
round sum. And now we learn by the spectro- 
scope that all this vast mass consists of burning 
gas ;—its spectrum being formed by a few bright 
lines. 

As the star Eta Argus and the nebula vary at 
the same time, and in a wonderful manner, we 
can scarcely avoid the conclusion that they be- 
long to each other. This distant sun wears alu- 
minous veil, inconceivably more magnificent 
than that of any earthly bride, and dims its 
brightness as that of the light mist increases. 
Science is making such rapid strides through the 
sky that it may yet tell us how and why. 





VARIETY. 


EAT SLOW. 

Rapid eating is so notorious a fault among 
Americans that4t is a common saying with for- 
cigners, “Americans bolt their food.” 
eat On the run, unless you are forced to. 
Toledo Blade says: 





The 


On Sunday, while one of our prominent citi- 


Zens Was dining ata hotel, upon roast turkey, 


his eating was suddenly stopped by the “knife 


bone” of the fowl! lodging within the throat. 


Amid his painful choking, the man hastened 


from the room, and then followed a violent attack 
of vomiting. Though this was terrific enough 


to clear any passage, stiil the bone held its place, 
throat 
Medical aid was sought 
forthwith, by the distressed man being convey ved 
With due 
haste the latter examined the difficulty, and find- 
ing that the withdrawal of the obstruction by 
eat of thrust- 
{ing it downward into the stomach was under- 


bearing its sharp edges iuto the sensitive 
with keen torture. 


to the oftice of Dr. Samuel S. Thorn. 


instruments was impracticable, the fi 


taken. 


To accomplish this a small piece of sponge 


| Was firmly secured to the end of a long, slender 
ly exe cuted, the patient, in the meantime, sutfer- 
ing with a pain which, to say the least, is not to 
be desired, and with such a fear of sudden exit 
| into the Other world as eannot be described. 
| But the re aching of the entire whalebone down 


to the latter, and the agony unutterable was | § 
See eee 
WOULDN’T CARRY KUM. 
It is pleasant to hear of a good, true man who | 
can be consistent even when it costs him some- 
| thing. The Boston Journal tells this story of a 
temperance captain: | 
An incident was recently related in the life of a } 
sea captain, whose strong and earnest feeling re- | 
specting the use of intoxicating drink some- 
times caused him to make any sacrifice of pecu- 
niary profit rather than seemingly to favor, by 
|any action of his, the destructive habit. He 
happened, a few years ago, to be at Santa Cruz, 
| in the West Indies, with his vessel, when the sea- 
son for shipping the products of that region was | 
past, and nothing remained to go forward except | 
acargoofrum. He was offered the freight at a 
handsome price, but peremptorily declined it, on | 











mit him to acceptit. The consequence was that | 
| he came to Boston in ballast. 

On his arrival he estimated the loss to the ves- | 
sel by his refusal, adding that he was willing to 
pay them their proportion of the freight money 


In 1838 she dis-' which had been lost by his conduct. The re- 


because astron- | 
omers have lately come to the conclusion that it | 
is in some way or other connected with the neb- | 


Never 
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apees in which the captain was held, however, 

prevented the acceptance of his offer, and he was 
| continued in command, but care was taken that, 
| if possible, his voyages should be thereafter so 
arranged as to avoid ‘all “rum” ports. The cap- 





| the way from Europe to this port, and although 
| somewhat advanced in age, he still adheres to 
his old-time principles. 





Acct 
FUN UNDER THE FERULE. 
| Wit has saved many a rascal’s back. 


Why 
|not a mischief-loving school-boy’s, now and 
| then? 

A good story is told of Richard Mulcaster, who, 
| several centuries azo, was in the habit of indors- 
ing* the precepts of the wise king upon the in- 


genious youth of England. One “day as he was 
about to inflict punishment upon a pupil, he 
paused awhile, and there, according to the 


chronicler, ‘ 
said,— 

“Task the banns of matrimony between this 
boy on the one side and Lady Birch on the other 
side; and if any of you know lawful cause or 
impediment why they should not be joined to- 
gether, let him speak, for this is the last time of 
asking.” 

Thereupon a good, sturdy boy, and of quick 
wit, stood up and s said, _ 

“Master, 1 forbid the banns!”’ 

“Yea, sirrah, aud why so?” exclaimed the 
master. 

“Because both parties are net agreed,’ was 
the answer. 

The old pedagogue, who enjoyed the joke, ad- 
mitted the validity of the objection, and par- 
doned the fault of the one pupil and the ae: 
tion of the other. 


‘a merry conceit taking him,” he 


* Indorse (in Latin) means to ‘‘put on the back.” 
_s> 
HOW HAWTHORNE SAVED THE LAMB, 
When Nathaniel Hawthorne was a boy, living 
at Raymond, Me., he kept a journal. The Port- 
land Transcript has published parts of this, and 
among its many pleasing and characteristic 
thinzs is this pretty little story of his heart: 


Maj. Berry went past our house with a large 
drove of sheep, yesterday. One, a last spring’s 
lamb, gave » out—could go no further. Isaw him 
down near the ledge. The poor dumb creature 
looked into my eyes, and [ thought I knew just 
what he would say, if he could speak, and so 
asked Mr. Berry what he would sell him for. 
“Just the price of his pelt, and that will bring 
sixty-five cents,” was the answer. Iran and pe- 
titioned mother for the money, which she soon 
gave me, saying, with a smile, that she tried to 
make severe but could not, that I was a great 
spendthrift. The lamb is in our orchard now, 
and he made a bow, (without taking off his hat,) 
and thanked me this morning, for saving him 
from the butcher. 

ccdaaei—ialiiaae ° 
NUTS TO CRACK, 

An exchange says that country editors are 
bothering their wise heads over the following 
problem: 


If four dogs with 10 legs can catch 89 rabbits 
with 27, in 14 minutes, how many legs must the 
same rabbits have to get away from 8 dogs with 
32 legs, in 17 minutes and a half, allowing 865 
days in the year? 

The editors ought to be pitied. Here is an- 
other proposition that looks easier, notwithstand- 
ing the discouraging statement with which it is 
introduced: 


A prominent dry goods merchant of Boston 
worked half an hour on the following and failed 
. give the answer: “If four men build a stone 

yall in nine days, how long will it take five men 
on build a like wall in six days?’ 





—>—_—_—— 


A Wisconsin paper mentions a case where 
burglars broke into a store, but the goods were 


tain is now in charge of a fine ship, which is on) thinking well of.” 





For CouGns AnD THROAT DisokDERs, use “Dyown’s 
Bronchial Troches,”* having proved their efficiency by 4 
test of many years. 

“Ihave never changed my mind respecting them from 
the first, ercepting to think yet better of that which I began 
Rev. Henry Warp wesc 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known for 
removing Brown discoloration. Sold by druggists every 
where. pot, 49 Bond nd Street, New York. 
PIMPLES ON ' THE FACE. 


For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Erup- 
tions, and Llotched disfigurations on the Face, use 

Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy, 

It is invaluable to the afflicted. Prepared only by Dr, 
B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Stre. et, 
New York. Sold by Druggists every where. ll—4im 


THE SuUN. 


CHARLES A. DANA.......ccscceccccceses Editor 


The Dollar Weekly Sun. 

A Newspaper of the Present Times. 
Intended for People Now on Earth, 

Including Farmers, Mechanics, Merchants, Professional 
Men, Workers, Thinkers, and all Manner of ifonest F olks, 
and the Wives, Sons, and Daughters of all such. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 

ONE HUNDRED COPIES FOR $50, 


Or less than One Cent a Copy. Let there bea $50 
Club at every Post Office. 











THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN—S82 a Year, 


of the same size and general character as THE WEEK- 
LY, but with a greater variety of miscellaneous reading, 
and furnishing the news to its subscribers with greater 
— because it comes twice a weck instead of once 
only. 





THE DAILY SUN--86 a Year. 
A pre-eminently readable newspaper, wlth the largest 
circulation inthe world. Free, independent and fearless in 
politics. Allthe news from every where. Two centsa 
copy; by mail, 50 cents a month; or $6 a year. 





TERMS TO CLUBS. e 
The Dollar Weekly Sun. 


Five copies, one year, separately addressed, 
Four Dollars, 


Ten copies. one year, separately addressed (and an extra 
copy to the getter-up of club), 
Eight Dollars. 


Twenty copies, one year, separately addressed (and an ex- 
tra copy to the getter-up of club), 
Fifteen Dollars. 


Fifty copies, one year, to one address (and the Semi-Week- 
ly one year to getter up of club), 


Thirty-three Dollars. 


Fifty ae pies, one year, separately addressed (and the Semi- 
ly one year to getter up of club), 


Thirty-five Dollars, 


One hundred copies, one year, to one address (and the 
Daily for one year to the getter-up of club), 


Fifty Dollars. 

One hundred copies, one year, separately addressed (and 
the Daily for one year to getter-up of club), 

Sixty Dollars, 


The Semi-Weekly Sun. 
Five copies, one year, separately addressed, 


Eight Dollars, 
Ten copies, one year, separately addressed (and an extra 


copy to getter up of club), 
Sixteen Dollars. 





SEND YOUR MONEY 
in Post-office orders, checks, or drafts on New York, 
wherever convenient. If not, then register the letter, cone 
taining the money. Address 
I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher, 
sun oflice, New York. 


$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt's North American 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, $1 
(two bottles). Forsale by all druggists. 
Cc RUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and home 
testimonials. *48—6m 


WANTED—Agents ($20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUITLE SEWING MACHINE. 


ll—3w 








Has the UND’ R-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch"’ (alike on 


marked so high that they would not take any | beth sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 


away. 

_ “Loss of a China packet ship!’ exclaimed a 
literal-minded old lady, as she laid down a news- 
“| should think so, when even iron ones 


paper. 
are not always safe.” 


“A MAN who'd maliciously set flre to a barn,” 
said old Poyson, “and burn up a stable full of 
horses and cows, "ought to be kicked to death by 


a jackass, and I'd like to be the one to do it.” 


As illustrating the humorous, 
mentioned an advertisement that 
some time since: ‘Wanted, by 
tion in an eating-house. 
ness.” 


a boy, 


“MAMMA, can a door speak aad 
“Certainly not, my dear. 


“Then why did you tell Alice, this morning, 


to answer the door?” 


“It is time for you to go to school, my dear.” 


Two sailors sat on the gunwale of their ship, 
drinking grog. 


“This is meat and drink,” said Jack, and fell 


overboard as he was drinking. 
“Now you've got washing and lodging,” 
remarked Tom. 


An Irish woman appeared in the county court 
| the ground that his conscience would not per-| of Louisviile, recently, to be appointed guardian 


and the following colloquy oc- 


of her child, 
| curred: 
“What estate has your child?” 
“Plaze your honor, I don’t understand you.” 
“What has he got?” 
“Chills and fever, plaze your honor.” 


Prof. Lowell 
caught his eye 
a situa- 
He is used to the busi- 


coolly 


family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, la, 
Chicago, UL, or 8t Louis, Mo. *45 - ly 


GENTS WANTED—($225 a Mouth)—by. the the 
American Enitting Machine Co., 

TON, MASs., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 

FRE SH GARDEN and FLOWER. FRUIT, 
HERB, TREE and SHRUB, and EVERGREEN 

SEEDs, postpaid by mail. 25 different packets of either 

class for $100. ‘The six classes, ee. Catalogue gratis. 

Agents wanted. Seeds = commiss 

Y4Iw B. M. WAT SON, Ply mouth, Mass. 


SEWING MACHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 
HEELER & bide 
HO ET 
AMERICAN, &e., Key 
Sold for small installments, as low as #5 per Month, 
or may be paid for in Work done at home. For Circu- 
lars and Terms, address 
ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 

(Successors to Engley & Rice) 

323 3 Wi ashington, cor. Ww Jest St 


THEA - NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA! 


WITH THE 


GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


Warranted to suit ail Tastes. 
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— 
USE.T HE ““VEGET: ABLE __ 
1826 purwoweny Eapei a” 1870 
The oldstandard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumptic® 
—nothing better. CUTLER Buos. & Co., Boston. 49-24 








C. H, SIMONDS, PRINTER, 50 BROMFIELD StT., BosTo¥: 
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